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HAVE YOU 
NOTICED HOW 


MORE CARS ARE BECOM- 
ING MORE BORING, ALL 


CATEGORIES AND STATISTICS, 
TOTALLY FORGETTING WHY A 
SPORTS CAR IS DRIVEN ? FORGET- 
TING THE POWER OF 4 CAR SHOULD 
BE FELT LONG BEFORE YOU TURN IT ON. 
IT'S SOMETHING FORD STILL OFFERS, 
ALONGSIDE ALL THE TECHNO-ENGINEERING. 
SOMETHING THAT SAYS REAL FAST THAT AMERICAS 


LOVE AFFAIR WITH THE CAR ISN'T OVER. AND 
LATELY, COULDNT WE USE A LITTLE MORE OF THAT? 











HAVE YOU MADE A CITY DISAPPEAR? 
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HAVE YOU WISHED ALL THE LIGHTS IN THE WORLD WERE GREEN? 











WE'RE THE OLD MASTERS OF 
FINANCIAL SECURITY. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
£3 MetLife 
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LETTERS 


AMAN WITHOUT ACOUNTRY 


“Gorbachev made 
it possible for 
the people, 
including Yeltsin, 
to express 
their views 
without fear.” 


Ikechukwu O. Azuonye 
London 


The Movie and the Evidence 


] 
EXCLUSIVE 


| INTERVIEW 
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The epitaph of history on Mikhail 
Gorbachev [WorLp, Dec. 23] may very 
well read, Here lies a good man and an 
idealist who abolished repression and tyr- 
anny in the Soviet Union, not compre- 
hending that they were the glue holding 
| that empire together. 

George Podzamsky 
Berwyn, Ill. 


“A Man Without a Country” may be a 
catchy cover phrase, but for a man like 
| Gorbachev who, despite many mistakes, 
has given all for his country, I think it was 
a low blow. 

Beulah Bruckheim 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


If | could write a letter to Gorbachev, 
this is what I would say: “You are not a 
man without a country. The world is your 
country, and we welcome you with open 
arms. You have accomplished so much in 
so little time, and you can achieve even 
more. You can make speeches and give 














lectures worldwide. We still need you and 

your wisdom, and we think that you are 
just great. You deserve the best!” 

Lyle E. Mitchell 

Hurst, Texas 


The sometimes painful result of suc- 


cessful child rearing is the realization that 


the child is now independent and ada- 
mantly on his own. Gorbachev must even- 

tually accept the fact that his parenting of 

pe -restroika and the democratization of the 
Soviet Union has indeed been successful. 

Barton H. Reutlinger 

Louisville 


Karl Marx assumed that with the tri- 
umph of a communist revolution the state 
would slowly wither away. The Soviet 
state has done so, but not exactly as Marx 
envisioned it would. China, North Korea 
and Cuba: Take note! 

Dennis G. Price 
Dunwoody, Ga. 


Kennedy: The Movie 

In his essay on Oliver Stone’s film JFK, 
Lance Morrow coined a new term—the 
King Richard Effect—to describe the pro- 
cess by which propaganda rewrites history 
[Essay, Dec. 23]. Let’s hope the term 
catches on. If every student learns about 
the King Richard Effect in history class, 
then maybe Richard III will be remem- 
bered not as a hunchback child killer but 
as a man whose reputation was savaged 
when none of his family or friends were 
alive to set the record straight. And maybe 
a few students will be driven to try to dis- 


| cover the man behind the myth. In the 





process, they'll learn that his brief reign 
produced some of the basic legal princi- 
ples we claim as our heritage, such as the 

right to post bail. 
Laura Blanchard, Publicity Chairman 
Richard III Society, American Branch 
Cranbury, N.J. 


It may be that Stone’s grip on reality 
has been loosened by the drugs he admits 
to having taken during the 60s and °70s. I 
grew up in those decades and don’t recall 
the “civil war” he refers to. The director's 
dark, paranoiac view of order and author- 
ity has led him on another wild-goose 
chase of America bashing and hate-foster- 
ing propaganda. With each film, his credi- 
bility slides, Oscars and all. 

Daniel Davis 
Arcadia, Calif. 


In his interview with Time, filmmaker 
Stone revealed his actual intention in 
making JFK, in his oh-so-politically-cor- 
rect comment about reaction to his film: 


“I think older white males will have a ma- | 


jor problem with it. I think the younger 
generation will be more open.” What he is 
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saying is that those of us who lived 

through the events and followed them in 

the media will be aware of the lie he is tell- 

ing inJFK. The young, born long after the 
events, will believe that lie. 

Michael L. Nardacci 

Albany 





Correction 

In our 50th anniversary special on 
Pearl Harbor [Dec. 2], an article describ- 
ing World War II in Europe incorrectly 
used the phrase “Polish death camps” to 
refer to the Nazi death camps in Poland. 
We regret the error. 





Winning 
The Sweepstakes 


Our report on the new U.S. immigration 
law that took effect last fall [NATION, 
Oct. 14] included an item on Fiona 
McConnell, 24, a resident of New York 
City who was applying for one of the 
coveted green card resident visas to be 
awarded to Irish nationals in a lottery. 
McConnell told TIME she was submitting 
200 applications, which she took in 
person to the post 
office in Arlington, 
Va., where State 
Department officials 
collected them. 
Going public 
involved some risk 
for McConnell, an 
illegal alien who came to the U.S. in 
1986 and long overstayed her holiday 


MARIO RUIZ FOR TIME 





learned that she is one of the lucky 
winners of this very special Irish 

sweepstakes. When she heard the good | 
news, she phoned to let us know: “I } 
nearly died, I was so delighted.” 
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“Tm not surprised 
by the success of Windows 


applications. I’m just not 
sure why I should switch-” 


ost people are aware that 
there’s a revolution of sorts 
underway. It’s known as 
Windows; and it’s a newer, 
more productive way to use 
your personal computer. 
Now, despite all the amazing 
things the Windows operating system 
has to offer, there are those who ask, 
“Can I still use my old MS-DOS" applica- 
tions with Windows?” 
Sure you can. 
But once you've seen the benefits of 
Windows applications, you won't want to. 


So, just how easy ts easy? 


Learning Windows 
applications is a fairly intu- 
itive process. 

One reason is the 
graphical user interface, 
also known as GUI. In plain 
English, that means the icons that 
appear on your computer screen. 

It means routine tasks have been 
automated. It means you won't have to 
memorize those complicated keystroke 
commands anymore. 

So it’s easy to do what you want 
to do. And just as easy to get there, by 
using the mouse to point and click. 

Generally, these GUIs are consis- 
tent from one application to the next. So 
once you've learned one program, you're 
a long way towards knowing another. 





MICROSOFT 
WINDOWS 


Do things you never thought youd do. 


In no time, you'll know how to pull 
down a menu and select an activity How 





the U.S_A Offer good 
206) 936-8661. 


to drag a document with your mouse and 
drop it into a file. 

How to cut and paste words, lines, 
paragraphs, whatever you like, from one 
part of a document to another, or even 
between documents. 

And how to multitask. With the 
Windows operating system, you don't 
have to close one program to work in 
another. So you can work with more than 
one application at a time. 


Not all Windows programs are alike. 
Here’s what you should look for: 


An easy transition. 


Can you use familiar MS-DOS keystrokes as 
you learn how your Windows applications work? 


Does the program have the ability to read and 
write your current MS-DOS files? 


Does it have an online tutorial? Online help? 
Everyday tasks made quick and easy. 
Does it give you easy access to the features you'll 
use the most? 


Does it let you do things that were hard to do before? 
Does it simplify multi-step tasks, like outlining? 


Looks and works like other programs. 
Does the program work in a way that is consistent 


with other Windows applications? 

Does the program work well with other progré 

for Windows? 

Can you build compound documents, or access 
features like Dynamic Data Exchange and OLE? 








It works the way you do. 


Are you able to learn the new, faster way to get 
work done while you're actually getting work done? 
Can you customize the program to easily create 
your own Windows-based solution for your 
company’s specific tasks? 
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There are also more advanced 
features that allow you to update infor- 
mation, wherever it appears, in real 
time, in one step. 


Why WYSIWYG will wow you. 


It all comes together at the printer. 
But first of all, what the heck is WYSI- 
WYG? It’s pronounced “whizzy wig”; in 
layman's terms, that means “What you 
see is what you get” 

If you italicize aa 
something, it appears 
that way right on 
your screen. That 
goes for bold and un- 
derline type, different 
typefaces, graphs, you 
name it. You can actually see what you're 
working on. 

So go ahead, move things around, 
illustrate a report with 3-D pie charts, 
use footnotes, italicize to your heart’s 
content, use some bold, go crazy. 

Then see at the printer exactly 
what you saw on your computer screen. 

Now, that’s progress. 

And that’s just why more people 
every day are realizing that until you've 
checked out Windows applications, you 
haven't seen the full power of Windows. 


~ 





‘To get fast answers to your questions on what 
Windows applications can do for you, call (800) 
992-3675, Dept Y03, for your free Microsoft 
Windows applications information packet 


Microsoft 


ft (800) 992-9675, Dept. ¥ 
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I also earned tuition assistance with the Montgomery GI Bill. 

The GI Bill made higher education a reality for me. And it can for 
you too. By serving full-time in the Armed Forces, or part-time in the National 
Guard or Selected Reserves, you'll earn thousands of dollars in tuition 
assistance to help you get an education at an approved college, vocational or 
technical school. 

But that’s just part of the education, because in the Armed Forces 
you'll receive the kinds of skills, training and on-the-job experience that pay 
off, today and tomorrow. So if you're interested in the Montgomery GI Bill, 
call your local Armed Forces recruiter today. 


U.S. ARMED FORCES 
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BY TIME’S REVIEWERS/Compiled by Linda Williams 


y MOVIES 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE. In 
1992 the middle class deserves 
a good cry over something be- 
sides the recession, so why not 
a wedding? Well, because this 
soppy comedy is pretty lame, 
despite the efforts of Steve 
Martin (Dad) and the easy 
charm of Diane Keaton 
(Mom). 


AT PLAY IN THE FIELDS OF 
THE LORD. In these politically 
correct days, most epic jour- 
neys into exotic lands are guilt 
trips, pinning blame for the 
world’s woes on the evil white 
male. Director Hector Baben- 
co’s turgid trek into the Brazil- 
ian rain forest accomplishes 
this and more: it makes the 
viewer feel guilty for wasting 
three hours and seven bucks. 


GRAND CANYON. The 
season’s Nice Try Award goes 
to Lawrence Kasdan. As 
director and co-writer of this 
rambling comedy-drama, he 
tackles big issues (race 
relations, infidelity, mid-life 
malaise, crime) with some 
soaring ingenuity and the help 
of an attractive cast (Kevin 
Kline, Danny Glover, Mary- 
Louise Parker). Grand Canyon 








goes all weird and wussy at the 
end, but for the first hour or so 
it addresses real issues and 
feclings—the preoccupations 
of most people who work out- 
side Hollywood. 





DAYS OF OUR LIVES: ONE 
STORMY NIGHT (Nac, Jan. 
10, 8 p.m, EST). Just before 
presenting the annual Soap 
Opera Digest awards, NBC tries 
something new: a special 
prime-time episode of its pop- 
ular daytime serial. Hold your 
breath: if it scores well in the 
ratings, nighttime may soon be 
awash in soapsuds. 


LAST WISH (Asc, Jan. 12, 

9 p.m. Est). Maureen Staple- 
ton is a woman suffering from 
cancer, and Patty Duke is the 
daughter who must decide 
whether to help her die, in this 
unflinching TV movie based 
on Betty Rollin’s book. 


FONDA ON FONDA (TNT, Jan. 
13, 8 p.m. EsT). Now that she’s 
part of the family, Jane has to 
do something to earn her 
keep. In this Turner network 
special, she narrates a moving, 
well-assembled tribute to her 
dad's movie career. 








MUSIC 


FRANK SINATRA: A TOUR DE 
FORCE (Bravura). A live boot- 
leg recording of a 1959 concert 
in Melbourne, Australia, with 
the Red Norvo Quintet. It’s 
not only Sinatra's generic 
greatness that makes this one a 
must. He seldom worked with 
small groups, and the agility of 
Norvo and friends really gives 
the Chairman room to move. 
And when Sinatra moves, the 
earth does too. 


THE BEACH BOYS: GOOD VI- 
BRATIONS SMILE (Sphinx). 
A reconstruction on CD of 
rock’s most famous aborted 
masterpiece, Brian Wilson's 
extravaganza of California 
karma, surf culture and the in- 
finite head trip. 


THEATER 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. Gender 
bending is at the center of the 
Bard's richest comedy, so 
director Neil Bartlett takes the 
idea to a wry extreme at 
Chicago’s Goodman Theater, 
casting a man as the cross- 
dressing woman and women 
in most of the parts meant 

for men. 


THREE SISTERS. Edward 
Herrmann and Linda Hunt 
head an all-star cast that 
Broadway producers would 
envy in Chekhov's tragedy of a 
family thwarted, but the stag- 
ing is way off-Broadway—S0 
miles off—at Princeton's 
McCarter Theater. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. Iwo 
decades ago, Christopher 
Hampton was proclaimed a 
budding genius for this 
drawing-room tragicomedy 
about a man who 
accomplishes only evil in 
trying to do good. Apart from 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses, 
Hampton’s promise remains 
unfulfilled. New Haven’s Long 
Wharf Theater revisits his 
breakthrough text. 











THE TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY 
OF LYNDON JOHNSON: THE 
WHITE HOUSE YEARS by Jo- 
seph A. Califano Jr. (Simon & 
Schuster; $25). L.B.J.’s closest 
aide on domestic policy during 
the mid-'60s delivers a hard, 
pure nugget of the 36th Presi- 
dent. Califano provides graphic 
reports of the bullying and lying 
that ultimately consumed the 
Texan, but also shows the larger 
purpose—the civil rights cam- 
paign, the legislative battles on 
health, education and hous- 
ing—that struggled within the 
tortured man. 


WOMEN ON TOP by Nancy 
Friday (Simon & Schuster; 
$22). In her latest attempt to 
capture America’s sexual 


zeitgeist, Friday maintains that | 


women’s erotic fantasies spurn 
comfortable settings, clean 
sheets and non-felons in favor 
of German shepherds, enemas 
and shackles. The author may 
have intended to provide an 
aphrodisiac with her 
pseudoscientific survey, but it 
comes off with all the zing of 
an affidavit—and one that 
lacks the ring of truth. 





TURANDOT. Puccini's 
grandest, chilliest opera gets a 
new production at the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago that ought 
to warm the pageantry up con- 
siderably. Sets are by artist 
David Hockney, who usually 
finds the animation and wit in 
any project he undertakes. 
Performances Jan, 11 through 
Feb. 2. 


I BELIEVE: 
EVANGELICALISM IN 
SOUTHERN URBAN 
CULTURE, the Valentine 
Museum, Richmond. An 
exploration of the roots and 
influences of Evangelicalism in 
politics, culture and mores 
south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Through Sept. 7. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


L ike many of our readers, a fair 
sample of Time employees 
spent New Year’s Day watching 
the back-to-back bowl games. We 
could do so confident in the know- 
ledge that senior writer John 
Greenwald was hunched over his 
desk, writing this week’s cover 
story on the economic gloom per- 
vading America. Since 1981, John 
has brought diligence, common 
sense and level-headed analysis to 
TIME’s coverage of a very turbu- 
lent economic period. Last week, 
though, he was struck that Ameri- 
cans feel the pain of this recession 
so keenly. “This one is different,” 
he says. “The causes lie deeper. 
We haven't been investing in the 
future. Many people wonder if it is 
too late.” 


Greenwald grew up in the sunny 1950s economy of Los An- 
geles, priding himself on his skills as a bodysurfer. When it 
came time for college, he enrolled at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, planning to become a professor. By the time he 
completed his bachelor’s degree in English, his growing inter- 
est in public affairs had spawned a new ambition to become a 








Potty trained? 
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journalist. After taking a master’s in journalism from Berkeley, 
Greenwald added a degree in public administration from the 
John F. Kennedy School of Government at Harvard. As a re- 








“We haven’t been investing 


in the future. Many people wonder 


if itis too late.” 
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porter and later business editor 
> for the Minneapolis Star, 
Greenwald focused on eco- 
52 nomics. Says he: “For many 
= Americans, the 1973 oil shock 
: brought home for the first time 
the fact that the U.S. economy 
was vulnerable to conditions in 
distant parts of the world.” 
Keeping track of the 
changes that are transforming 
the American economy isn’t 
easy. John’s colleagues some- 
times wonder how he manages 
to do it without generating 
mountains of paper. His plan 


Greenwald at a Manhattan unemployment office last week for this week’s cover story was 


outlined in a dozen or so brief 
phrases on a single sheet. He 
admits he will break discipline 
for important matters, like tak- 
ing time off last Wednesday to 


tune in Berkeley's 37-13 stomping of Clemson in the Citrus 
Bowl. But he is reassuring: “I wasn’t distracted for long, since 
they had the game won in the first quarter.” 
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Answers to Life’s Big Questions 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for people who want to know the answers—on toys that teach and discipline that 





works, on education and health issues, books and videos, good child care and great family getaways... everything that 


has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. 
AG) 1a 


Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING 

We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, pay only $12 for 
a full year’s subscription (9 more issues—10 in all). You save 33% off the regu- P.O. Box $2424 Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
lar subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write “cancel” on your 


invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. You’ve spent nothing, you owe 
nothing and the free issue is yours to keep. Call toll-free or write today. 


For faster service, call toll-free 


1-800-222-2990 
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By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 


WHEN THE BOSS FEARS A BACKLASH 

Dozens of American corporate executives have been calling the FBI to 
say they are worried that workers they have fired will come back to kill them. 
One major bank that fired hundreds of employees, coldly informing them by 
mail, contacted the FBI for advice after the chairman received an anonymous 
threat of mass murder. FBI psychological experts, who concluded that the send- 
er was a middle manager due for layoff, do not believe he will carry out his 
threat. But agent John Douglas, the agency’s top behavioral- 
science expert, advises that all such threats must be taken seriously. Workplace 


shootings are increasing. One reason: many people no longer have the comfort Thatcher's dreaming of a “supertroika” 


of family and community ties that once cushioned the blow of job loss. 


KISSINGER ASSOCIATES CAN SLEEP SOUNDLY 

Reagan, Gorbachev, Thatcher Inc.—think of the attention a consulting 
firm with that name would command! MARGARET THATCHER certainly thinks so. 
The former British Prime Minister wants to team up with the other two ex-leaders 
in a “supertroika” to dole out advice on global affairs. “We managed to do a lot for 
world peace and democracy,” she explained to the Bsc. A senior British Cabinet 
Minister who views her plan as a slap at the successors to the three leaders calls 
Thatcher’s idea “barmy.” In any case, the troika has only one member so far: Gor- 
bachev and Reagan are maintaining a polite silence. 


THERE’S GOLD IN THEM THAR MISSILES 

Nice try, Boris. Ukrainian officials were ready to give their 4,000 or so nu- 
clear warheads to Russia—until somebody remembered that the missiles contain en- 
riched uranium and plutonium with a total value of about $1 billion. The Ukrainians 
now are very excited about the prospect of mining currency or other compensation 
from the missiles. Given the military value of the stuff, the bidding may be brisk. 


READING, WRITING AND GEOPOLITICS 

What’s in an alphabet? For the six Central Asian republics of the former Sovi- 
et Union—Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan and Uz- 
bekistan—the answer may be cultural identity. As the 55 million inhabitants of the re- 
publics, most of them Muslims, consider a new written form of expression to replace 
the Russian Cyrillic alphabet, the choice has taken on geopolitical implications. Tur- 
key, whose switch from Arabic to Latin script 64 years ago symbolized its shift toward 
Western-style democracy, wants the republics to follow its lead. Meanwhile, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Iran are pressuring them to adopt Arabic script—and, they hope, 


a Middle Eastern point of view. Some diplomats think the West won Peer 
Round 1 last week, when Azerbaijan’s parliament chose the Latin alpha- @OTAT 
bet’s ABC's. waste 
BETTER THAN FINGERPRINTS 


Generations of American G.1.s have worn dog tags as a grim re-_ The same word in Cyrillic, Latin and Arabic letters 


minder that the U.S. military might someday need to identify their re- 
mains. But the Pentagon has now authorized a superior DNA-identification 
system, for which it will collect blood and saliva samples from all service per- 
sonnel. The problem is that dog tags can be lost, switched or counterfeited, 
and fingerprints and dental records are not always reliable. Several casualties 
of Desert Storm, for example, went unidentified for weeks because of such 
problems. Using DNA samples taken from family members, though, Army ex- 
perts were recently able to identify the remains of an American pilot killed 25 
years ago over North Vietnam. 
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& Positive identification: a model of DNA 
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THE MIA INDUSTRY 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 

ar has always been good 
business for defense con- 
tractors and arms dealers. 
But the Vietnam War gave 
rise to a dismal new enterprise: the MIA in- 
dustry, which plays on the farfetched no- 
tion that there are dozens of American 
prisoners still being held captive in South- 
east Asia or China or the former Soviet 
Union. The industry thrives on false leads, 
bogus photographs and unprovable alle- 
gations about the fate of the 2,273 U.S. 
servicemen still unaccounted for 17 years 
after the war ended. Its toxic by-products 
are the protracted pain of the relatives of 





A Case 
That Is 
Still in 
Dispute 





The difficulty of closing MIA cases is epitomized 
by that of Navy Lieutenant Daniel Borah Jr., above. 
| The Pentagon maintains that Borah died when his 
plane was shot down in Vietnam in 1972. But Bo- 
rah’s parents say the bearded man in a photo (1) 
that they got from Hamilton Gayden, a judge in 
Memphis, is their son. After Lao officials identi- 
fied the man as a highland tribesman named Ah- 
roe, a Pentagon investigator traveled to Laos and 
was photographed with him (2). Gayden charged 
that the picture was fabricated. Then two of Bo- 
rah’s brothers met Ahroe in Laos last November. 
Still the family remained unsatisfied. Jim Borah 
(3) says Ahroe is not the man in Gayden’s photo. 
Adds Chris Borah: “I’m undecided.” 
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the MIAs and continuing public confusion | 






| about the extremely remote possibility 
that there might be any Pows still alive in 
Vietnam or anywhere else. 

In recent weeks the MIA industry has 
been given a new lift by retired Major 
General Oleg Kalugin, former head of 

| counterintelligence for the KGB, who was 
forced to resign in 1990 after he became 
one of the agency’s most truculent public 
critics. Kalugin has told several U.S. news 
organizations, including the Los Angeles 
Times and the New York Daily News, that 
the KGB questioned “at least” three 
American pows in Vietnam in 1978, five 
years after Hanoi said it had returned all 
living prisoners. 

Among those questioned, according 
to Kalugin, were an agent for the Central 
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Intelligence Agency, a U.S. Navy officer 
and a U.S. Air Force officer. He also told 
the Daily News that two of the pows later 
returned to the U.S.—an astounding 
claim, if true, because the only former 
pow known to have been repatriated after 
1973 was Marine PFC Robert Garwood, 
who disappeared near Danang in 1965 
and resurfaced 14 years later, claiming he 


| had been a prisoner of the North Viet- 


namese. Garwood was court-martialed 
for collaborating with the enemy. 

There are many reasons to be skeptical 
about Kalugin’s story. For one thing, he 
has given conflicting versions of the year in 
which the questioning took place. Investi- 
gators for the Senate’s Select Committee 
on pow/MIA Affairs are nonetheless eager 











Bad Dream Factory 


An ex-KGB man claims the Soviets grilled U.S. prisoners long after the 
Vietnam War, but the hunt for missing Americans is still mainly a hustle 
based on false hopes, flimsy evidence and bereaved families’ grief 
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to question Kalugin, who may appear be- 
fore the committee this week. In addition, 
the committee’s chairman, Democrat John 
Kerry of Massachusetts, and its ranking 
Republican, Bob Smith of New Hamp- 
shire, said they may travel to Moscow to 
ask Boris Yeltsin, leader of the Russian re- 
public, to open the KGB files on pows. 
Even if Kalugin’s account, like so 
many tantalizing tales before it, leads to a 
dead end, it has given new life to the MIA 
industry. Wild claims about the fate of the 
pows flourish because of the virtual im- 
possibility of determining what happened 
to every single American who disap- 
peared in Vietnam. After previous con- 
flicts, the U.S. learned to live with similar 
uncertainties: the graves of the unknown 
soldiers at Arlington National Cemetery 
are monuments to the tens of thousands 
of fighting men left unaccounted for after 
World Wars I and I and the Korean War. 
Yet perhaps because of the humiliating 
defeat the U.S. suffered in Vietnam, 
Americans have been unwilling to close 
the books on the MiAs. In a recent TIME- 
CNN poll conducted by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 60% of those questioned 


| said they believe there are still live Ameri- 


cans in Vietnam. 

Some U.S. officials, including Garnett 
Bell, head of the U.S. Office for POW/MIA 
Affairs in Hanoi, have speculated that as 
many as 10 Americans could have been left 
behind in 1973, though he added that he 
believed they died at the hands of their 
captors. That possibility, unsettling in its 











own right, is a far cry from the outlandish 
claims by some members of the MIA indus- 
try. Millions of dollars are raked in every 
year through mailings from organizations 
that plead for contributions by raising the 
specter of large numbers of Americans be- 
ing held in secret prison camps, waiting for 
rescuers who are being held back only by a 
lack of funds. Not one of these efforts has 
succeeded in bringing forward credible evi- 
dence of surviving Pows, much less a flesh- 
and-blood American prisoner. What they 
have produced in abundance is wild con- 


| spiracy theories backed by so-called proof 


that is generally feeble and often false. 


hotographs that supposedly de- 

pict Americans in captivity have 

a special role in the MIA industry 

because they make the most di- 
rect appeal to both reason and the emo- 
tions. But many of the most widely circu- 
lated pictures have been retouched or 
misrepresented, Over the past few years, 
for example, several pictures purporting 
to show imprisoned Americans have 
emerged from Kampuchea. They turned 
out to be altered images of Soviet citizens 
clipped from old magazines. 

Sometimes the actions of grieving rel- 
atives can inadvertently assist scam artists 
in Indochina. Over the years, a number of 
MIA families have arranged for printed fly- 
ers to be distributed across Southeast Asia 
seeking information about their missing 
loved ones. Those provide pictures and 
personal information that unscrupulous 
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| | Operators use in the manufacture of pho- 
ny dog tags and doctored photographs. 

The exodus of Vietnamese boat peo- 
ple that began in 1975 brought a surge in 
tales of pow sightings, some of them ap- 
parently inspired by the mistaken belief 
that anyone offering such stories to immi- 
gration officials would be put on a quick 
path to the U.S. For similar reasons, a ma- 
cabre trade in bones said to be the skele- 
tons of American servicemen became a 
growth industry in Vietnam: the going 
price for a box of purported remains 
ranges from $1,000 to $5,000. Most of 
them turn out to be animal bones or the 
skeletons of Vietnamese. 

Meanwhile, a number of MIA organi- 
zations in the U.S. keep the issue alive by 
spreading unsupported allegations about 
supposedly missing Americans. While 
they may not manufacture false leads 
themselves, some have been known to 
make outrageous claims. Among them: 

John LeBoutillier II, a former Re- 
publican Congressman, heads Skyhook II. 
| The group sends anguished fund-raising 
letters detailing the conditions it claims 
are being endured by scores of Pows in 
Asian slave-labor camps. 

Billy Hendon, also a former Republi- 
can Congressman, currently heads the 
pow Policy Center, For several years, the 
group has offered—over U.S. government 
objections—a $2.5 million reward to any- 
one in the region who can deliver a live 
American pow to safety. This effort has so 
far produced no results. 
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Eugene (“Red”) McDaniel, a retired 
Navy captain who heads the American 
Defense Foundation and its educational 
arm, the American Defense Institute, 
came to the pow issue the hard way—he 
was once one himself. After his release in 
1973, he resumed his military career, end- 
ing up at the Pentagon, where he conclud- 
ed that “the U.S. government would never 
do the job” of tracking down the pows 
who he became convinced were left be- 
hind. McDaniel’s group has been the con- 
duit for a number of photographs of al- 
leged pows that have been made public 
recently, including the now famous pic- 
ture that purports to show three U.S. ser- 
vicemen standing before a background of 








dense foliage and holding a cryptic sign. 
The Pentagon says the picture shows signs 
of having been altered. 

Ted Sampley, head of Homecoming 
Il, is a Vietnam Special Forces veteran 
from Fayetteville, N.C. Among other 
things, Sampley three years ago offered 
anticommunist insurgents $5,000 to de- 
stroy a government building in Laos, argu- 
ing that the only way to liberate American 
pows from that country was to topple the 
communist regime. 

Jack Bailey, a retired Air Force colo- 
nel, heads Operation Rescue (no connec- 
tion with the antiabortion organization 
of the same name). For much of the 
1980s, Bailey’s chief project was raising 
funds to support the Akuna, a freighter 
that he said patrolled the South China 
Sea rescuing Vietnamese refugees. By 
most accounts, the ship was unseaworthy 








and spent 90% of its time in port. 

In 1989 the National League of Fam- 
ilies, the largest group representing close 
relatives of MIAs, accused 14 of the self- 
styled MIA rescue groups, including Oper- 
ation Rescue, Homecoming II and Sky- 
hook II, of distributing “false or distorted 
information” or supporting “counterpro- 
ductive” activities. “It’s a mystery how 
these guys have survived,” says League of 
Families official Louise Van Hoozer, the 
sister of an Air Force pilot shot down in 
Vietnam. “All the leads offered by these 
guys evaporated.” 

One of the main reasons for the MIA 
industry’s persistence was the govern- 
ment’s initially sluggish effort to get to the 


Grisly business: U.S. and 
Vietnamese forensic experts 
examine alleged Pow remains 
provided by a grave robber. 


bottom of the mystery. For years, the Pen- 
tagon turned over the question of missing 
Americans to defense-intelligence agen- 
cies more accustomed to concealing se- 
cret information than to guiding bereaved 
relatives through a thicket of classified 
and often conflicting reports. This heavy- 
handed approach not only angered rela- 
tives of missing servicemen but also fueled 
the suspicion and frustration that the MIA 
industry exploits. 

Sensitive to criticism that they once act- 
ed too slowly to resolve the MIA riddle, 
Pentagon investigators beginning with the 








Reagan Administration have taken a more 
aggressive stance, seeking quickly and pub- 
licly to investigate all reports of MIAs, even 
from the most dubious sources. 

Last summer Operation Rescue’s Bai- 


ley brought to light what he claimed was a 


photograph taken in Laos last year of U.S. 
Army Special Forces Captain Donald G. 
Carr, who was shot down over Laos in 
1971. The resemblance between pictures of 
the young Carr at his 1961 wedding and the 
weathered face in Bailey’s picture was suf- 
ficiently unnerving to move the Defense 
Department, after being prodded by some 
members of Congress, to fly Bailey to 
Bangkok. There he promised to supply 


more information and introduce Pentagon | 


investigators to the source for his pictures, 

But according to Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney, who described the incident 
in November testimony before Congress, 
after several fruitless days Bailey came up 
empty-handed. Then, Cheney testified, 
Bailey had second thoughts. Perhaps, he 
suggested, the picture had been taken in 
Burma. Bailey now claims he was set up by 
Cheney. The Pentagon, he insists, drove a 
wedge between him and his mysterious 
source by getting to the man first and con- 
vincing him that Bailey was attempting to 
cheat him out of a sizable reward for his 
information. 

The Senate Select Committee on 
pow/MIA Affairs has begun its own effort 
to close the books—or open them more 
fully—on the MIA issue. During a 14- 
month inquiry that is expected to cost $1.9 
million, the committee hopes to establish 
whether any American servicemen are 
alive in Southeast Asia, as well as make 
recommendations for ways in which the 
government can improve its process for 
resolving unsettled cases. 

Unlike earlier bodies that have looked 
into the question, the Senate committee 
has subpoena power, and witnesses who 
appear before it must testify under oath. 
For those reasons, its probe stands a bet- 
ter chance than previous investigations of 
unearthing enough evidence to determine 
whether the search for missing Americans 
should be continued. Moreover, the re- 
placement of the Soviet Union by a new 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
secking good relations with the U.S. could 
permit American investigators to learn at 
last what Moscow knows about the MIAs. 

Even 0, it is likely that the Senate in- 
vestigation, like 10 prior official inquiries, 
will leave unanswered questions that the 


MIA industry can prey on. Illinois Republi- | 


can Congressman Henry Hyde has sug- 
gested that given the cost of disproving 
counterfeit assertions about MIAs, anyone 
who makes one should be charged with 
defrauding the government. Perhaps. But 
the real victim is not the government. It is 
the MIA families, whose grief and uncer- 
tainty have been exploited. —Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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EXPEDITIONS 


My Search for 
Colonel Schar 


ATIME correspondent treks through 
the jungle 17 years after the Vietnam 
War in hopes of solving a mystery: What 
happened to a missing U.S. pilot? 


By RICHARD HORNIK SUOIPAI But while the fate of the plane Is 


known, that of its crew is in dispute. The 
he hill tribesman stopped abruptly pilot of another F-4 claimed that he saw 
on the mountainside trail and | one parachute deploy fully before the 
pointed down the steep slope to a | plane exploded in the air and smashed in a 
thicket of bamboo and dense underbrush. | ball of fire into the jungle covering Suoi 
In a flash he used a foot-long machete to | Pai Mountain, 85 miles west of Hanoi 
clear a 20-yard path down which I stag- | People from a nearby village who rushed 
gered to a tiny clearing. There lay the rem- | to the site hoping to capture an American 
nants of what used to be one of America’s | pilot have described graphically the bod- 
most feared weapons in its war with Viet- | ies of two dead men thrown clear of the 
nam: a 15-ton F-4C Phantom fighter re- | wreckage. The villagers, however, had 
duced by explosion, fire and subsequent | been unable to pinpoint the site where 
scavenging to a few chunks of twisted met they say the two airmen were buried. 
al. In 1990 a joint U.S.-Vietnamese inves- | Scharf and Massucci were initially classi- 
tigating team confirmed from the serial | fied as missing in action; that was changed 
numbers on the plane that this was the jet | in 1978 to killed in action. 
flown by U.S. Air Force Colonel Charles My personal MIA odyssey began last 
Scharf and Major Martin Massucci and | September. While on a reporting trip to 
shot down by North Vietnamese antiair- | Hanoi, | approached the Vietnamese For- 
craft fire on Oct. 1, 1965. eign Ministry with a proposition: since 
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Witnesses: Mui 
Van Pin, Luong 
Van Phe and Trieu 
Van Hin, left to 
right, revisit the 
site of the 1965 
crash; inset, 
Charles Scharf 


ARA SCHARF LOWERISON 


neither the Vietnamese nor the American 
government has any credibility on the MIA 
issue, I wanted to see what was involved in 
investigating these cases. A hastily ar- 
ranged meeting with Dang Nghiem Bai, 
Assistant Foreign Minister for North 
American Affairs, yielded a positive re- 
sponse. The Vietnamese government was 
willing to permit me—or any other con 
cerned American—to investigate particu- 
lar cases with no restrictions on travel. 
They would even open up their files. 

This offer was not altruistic. With the 
formal signing last October of an agree- 
ment that ended the Cambodian civil war, 
unresolved MIA cases are the only remain- 
ing major obstacle to normalizing diplo- 
matic ties between the U.S. and Vietnam. 
Seventeen years after the war's end, 2,273 
Americans are still unaccounted for. Of 
these, the Pentagon classifies 1,101 as 
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killed in action, though their The beautiful but site, a six-day trip topped off 
bodies have never been re- threateningterrain by an eight-hour slog up the 
covered. The rest are classi- of Suoi Pai side of a mountain. He re- 
fied as MtAs. In 1987 Gener-  Wi9guntain makes viewed the Vietnamese file 
fo » . 1s » Os > > > » Pe 
al Johe Vessey, the U.S. gathering evidence on the case, the one the Pen- 
special envoy for MIA affairs, tagon lists as 0158. The joint 
presented a list of 119 so- extremely difficult eam had interviewed wit- 


called discrepancy cases to 
Hanoi for priority 
tion, chosen because the Pentagon has 
reason to believe that Vietnamese au 
thorities have some knowledge of the fate 
of the servicemen 

Scharf’s case, which seemed to encap- 
sulate many of the elements of the MIA 
mystery, was among them. He was one of 
many missing Americans who were the 
subject of so-called live sightings—white 
or black men, usually emaciated, locked in 
bamboo cages or being led under guard 
through the jungle. 

Last Sept. 28 the Time bureau in Hong 
Kong received a rare long-distance phone 
call from the Foreign Ministry in Hanoi. 
Bai had obtained the necessary permis- 
sions from his superiors and from the local 
authorities in Son La province for me to 
visit the alleged crash site 

On Oct. 3 TiME photographer Greg 
Davis and I were in Hanoi for our first 
meeting with Ho Xuan Dich, director of 
the Vietnam Office for Seeking Missing 
Personnel, Dich’s deputy, Ngo Hoang, 
had participated in the February 1990 
joint U.S.-Vietnamese visit—known in 
MIA jargon as an iteration—to the crash 
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nesses who had seen a jet ex 
plode in midair, others who 
found two dead bodies at the crash site 
and others who claimed that they had bur- 
ied the two pilots. The Vietnamese inves- 
tigators concluded that Scharf and Mas- 
succi both died when their plane crashed 
into Suoi Pai Mountain 

A visit to the American Office for 
pOW-MIA Affairs, set up last summer in 
Hanoi’s Boss Hotel, cast some doubt on 
that conclusion. Bell, head of the office, 
said the pilot of an F-4C flying in forma 
tion with Scharf’s had reported that he 
saw a parachute fully deployed. That 
meant one of the crew could have survived 
and may have been taken prisoner. Be 
cause Scharf’s body was never located, 
said Bell, “our conclusion was that further 
efforts are warranted.” But one of the of- 
fice’s investigators later insisted, “Both of 
them are dead.” 

In fact, almost all the evidence indicat- 
ed that both men perished, though the pas- 
sage of time, the dense jungle and the cold, 
rainy weather made it impossible for the 
investigation team that went to the site 
in 1990 to locate the graves. As for 
the parachute, it could have been the drag 
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used to 
F-4s after 
landing. It also 
could have been 
an effort by 
a comrade-in- 
arms to do a 
favor for the ME Mov 
families of the 
downed crew. As long as a serviceman Is 
listed as MIA, his family continues to 
receive his pay and even benefits from pe 
riodic promotions. Those explanations 
were persuasive. But while the evidence 
remained inconclusive, Case 0158 would 
be an open wound. 

Dich warned that it would be a long 
and difficult journey. A U.S. investigator 
who had made the trek agreed. But a new 
Luong Van Phe, who was chief of 
police in Truong Tien village at the time of 
the crash—had surfaced. He claimed that 
he knew precisely where the graves were 
and had even found some personal effects 

Early on Oct. 6, photographer Davis 
and I, accompanied by a translator from 
the Foreign Ministry press center, set off 
from Hanoi on a seven-hour, 150-mile 
drive through the scenic karst valleys of 
Son La province to Phu Yen district. Be 
fore the last two-hour leg of the journey, 
the driver warned that we would not be 
able to stop until we reached the hamlet of 
Phu Yen because even a brief halt in day 
light might leave us prey to the bandits 
who operate in the area. 


chute 


Suoi Pai 
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Mountain 


Ho Chi Minh City 
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Phu Yen town is little more than a 
crossroads with a few shops and an open 
market. The local People’s Committee 
compound, a series of one-story concrete 


| buildings, would be our base of opera- 


tions. Four witnesses who had either seen 
the crash or its aftermath made the trek 
from outlying villages to be interviewed. 
Two would serve as guides up nearby Suoi 
Pai Mountain to the crash site itself. Over 
cups of bitter green tea, I interrogated the 
witnesses as carefully as possible. 

Each interview took more than an 
hour of slow, sentence-by-sentence trans- 


| lation. The witnesses went into vivid detail 


about what they had seen when they ar- 
rived on the scene: the plane’s wreckage 
and the mangled bodies of the two air- 
men. Agreement on these details could 
have been orchestrated by the Vietnam- 
ese government, but small differences be- 
tween the witnesses’ stories seemed more 
likely to stem from the various times at 
which they arrived on the scene. Their ac- 
counts meshed in a way that would have 
been hard to coordinate. 

The villagers remembered that sol- 
diers from a North Vietnamese army engi- 
neering battalion had arrived at the site 
the day after the crash. The soldiers pho- 
tographed the dead Americans and re- 
trieved some of their personal effects. But 
the battalion left in 1966 and was demobi- 
lized after 1975. Neither its records nor 
any members with knowledge of this case 
have been found. Another dead end. 


ust after dawn on Oct. 7, we set off on 

the bone-shaking 15-mile drive to the 

base of the mountain. From there we 
headed out on foot across a small dam and 
then walked along an irrigation canal past 
rice paddies. Our leisurely stroll ended 
abruptly when the path veered off through 
12-ft.-high, aptly named saw grass. But the 
discomfort of being hacked at by razor- 
sharp weeds became fond memories when 
the trail suddenly zoomed up the moun- 
tain at a 70° incline, For almost a mile 
straight up, there was less a path than a se- 
ries of tenuous toeholds dug into sticky 
red clay. Several other equally steep but 
shorter climbs that followed made the six- 
mile journey a five-hour ordeal. 

Still, we were lucky. The weather was 
overcast and dry—perfect climbing condi- 
tions. When the official investigators 
made the journey in 1990, it had been cold 
and rainy, turning the ascent into a treach- 
crous hands-and-knees affair. 

Midway up the trail we met Trieu Van 
Hin, the party chief of Suoi Pai hamlet, 
close to the crash site. He had led a squad 
of villagers to hack some of the foliage 
away from the trail, clearing our path. Al- 
most exactly 26 years earlier, Hin had 
been onc of the first people to arrive at the 
scene of the crash, less than half a mile 
from the present location of Suoi Pai 
hamlet. 














MIA hunters: 
Hanoi’s Ho Xuan 
Dich, top; Garnett 
Bell, bottom center, 
and American team 
members 








One of our two guides, Mui Van Pin, 
was the leader of a nearby guerrilla de- | 
tachment in 1965. During questioning at 
Phu Yen the day before, he had clearly re- 
membered burying the two airmen three 
days after the crash—a delay caused by a 





dispute between two neighboring villages 
over which should get the credit for two 
dead enemies. But the newly discovered 
witness, Phe, distinctly recalled burying 
both men the day after the crash, in sepa- 
rate graves, even though the regular sol- 
diers were ready to put them in a common 
grave. “I am a member of the Thai minor- 
ity,” he explained, “and for us it is not 
proper to bury two people in the same 
grave.” He even recalled a large rock near 
one of the graves: “I sat on it to rest be- 
cause it was very hard to dig.” 

Phe and Pin continued to argue at the 
crash site, squatting on what appeared to 
be the cowling of one of the F-4’s engines. 
Hin, the hamlet party chief, tended to 
agree with Phe but said he had left before 
the burial to attend a meeting in Phu Yen. 
When he returned to the crash site several 
days later, the men had been buried. Pin 
said the graves lay deep in the jungle up 
the mountainside—though he could not 
remember exactly where. According to 
Phe, however, the site was only 15 ft. away. | 
He quickly located one of the spots, and 
our expectations soared—only to plum- 
met when it became obvious that someone 
had already dug up the grave. 


| aboveground. The charge that they have 





Trading in the alleged skeletons of 
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American servicemen has become a big 
business in Vietnam over the past decade, 
in part because many Vietnamese refu- 
gees believe their chances of being permit- 
ted to resettle in the U.S. would improve if 
they brought with them a set of American 
bones. In the past year Vietnamese au- | 
thorities in Ho Chi Minh City have raided 
the homes of seven families and recovered 
1,178 boxes and bags that contained more 
than 3,100 sets of human remains. But a 
joint investigation determined that all 
but 22 of the 
grisly artifacts 
were those of 
Vietnamese. 

The USS. re- 
fuses to pay for 
remains out of | 
fear that to do 
so would en- 
courage the 
trade in bones even more. Says Garnett 
Bell: “Some remains could be in the hands | 
of private citizens, but the figure is un- 
known.” Last year a Vietnamese team was 
sent the length of the country to ask local 
officials and individuals to turn over any 
evidence on MIAs. The search yielded a 
scant 46 boxes, only three of which con- 
tained materials relating to MIA cases. A 
joint U.S.-Vietnamese forensic team is ex- 
amining the materials. 





US. officials have long felt that while it 
is virtually impossible that any live Ameri- 
cans are still being held in Vietnam, there 
is reason to believe that the Vietnamese 


| government has been warehousing the re- 


mains of dead Americans, perhaps to be 
used as a bargaining chip at some future 
date. Forensic examination of some re- 
cently returned bodies indicates that the 
bones that have been returned were stored 


been holding back the bodies of MIAs in- 
censes the Vietnamese. Says Dich: “We 
have not been detaining any live Ameri- 
cans and we do not have a storehouse full 
of remains. That is why we are willing to let 
Americans look all over Vietnam.” 

But the evidence remains strong that 
bones are being warchoused in Vietnam. 
Moreover, the central government's ecf- 
forts to collect remains held by its citizens 
have been halfhearted at best. A week af- 
ter our trip to Suoi Pai, we traveled to Ho 
Chi Minh City and put out the word that 
we were interested in MIA bones. Leads 
flooded in. A Vietnamese military officer 
passed along photocopies of the personal 
effects of three servicemen that supposed- 
ly came from graves dug up by impover- 
ished soldiers in Kontum province. 

The Vietnamese military expects 
troops in outlying regions to support 
themselves, and these men had heard that 
Americans paid a reward for the remains 
of their soldiers. The people in the village 
near their post told them of some Ameri- 
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can graves, and they dug. Now the soldiers 
wanted to sell the bones they had found, 
but could locate no buyers. They were too 
afraid to turn over the remains to their 
government. If they do in fact have the re- 
mains of American MIAs, those remains 
may well disappear. 

Early in 1991 Phe and three of his 
sons had done some digging at the Scharf 
crash site. They trekked to Suoi Pai from 
their village on the other side of the 
mountain and made a few small excava- 
tions on either side of the plot that some- 
one else had already uncovered. Sifting 
through the dirt from the earlier dig, Phe 
says, he found a zipper “still working” 
and some eyelets from a boot. A tantaliz- 
ing lead, but, as is so often the case in 
these investigations, another dead end. 
On the way back down the mountain, says 
Phe, his sons threw the evidence away be- 
cause “they didn’t want some dead man’s 
things.” Using a pick, we too sifted 
through the dirt that had come from the 
alleged grave, but found nothing. 

Exhausted and disappointed, we re- 





turned to the hamlet. For dinner we ate 
crackers and sardines. Most of the villag- 
ers dined on sticky rice and manioc. The 
distended bellies of half a dozen naked 
toddlers bore testimony to the fact that 
some had no evening meal at all. 


or the Vietnamese investigators, the 
FE ss between the money and ef- 
fort being spent to resolve the cases 
of American MIAs and the grinding poverty 
in most of the search zones is emotionally 
wrenching. Moreover, many Vietnamese 
families share the plight of the families of 
American MIAS. In an exclusive interview, 
Vietnam’s new Prime Minister, Vo Van 
Kiet, described his own suffering: “There 
are tens of thousands of Vietnamese fam- 
ilies whose relatives are also missing and 
unaccounted for. I myself am a victim. My 
immediate family has three members—my 
wife and two sons—missing in action. 
American helicopters killed 300 people in 
one action along the Saigon River, and my 
family disappeared.” 
Later in Hanoi, Bell commiserated 





with us about the frustrating journey: 
“That's pretty typical. We get right down 
to the wire and then can’t find the re- 
mains.” He said the American MIA office 
in Hanoi would like to excavate the Scharf 
crash site, because even if most of the 
bones have been removed, it is possible 
that a few teeth or other fragments might 
remain. But it would be next to impossible 
to lug the necessary gear up the mountain, 
and Vietnam’s Soviet-built helicopters are 
too large and unreliable to risk setting 
down in that treacherous terrain. Another 
joint team visited the area last month to 
see if they could pinpoint the gravesites. 
The U.S. side took its findings back to Ha- 
waii and Texas for further investigation. 
That mission might come up with 
enough evidence to persuade U.S. officials 
to close the case of Colonel Charles Scharf. 
But it is unlikely that his family will accept 
a few teeth or bone shards as conclusive 
proof of his demise. For them, Scharf will 
always be missing in action, no matter how 
much the evidence indicates that he died in 
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“I Know My Brother’s Alive” 


espite persuasive evidence that U.S. c Be: 

Air Force pilot Charles Scharf died 
when his plane slammed into a Vietnam- 
ese mountainside, Barbara Scharf Loweri- 
son remains convinced that her brother 
survived and is being held against his will 
in Asia. She has only fragmentary evi- 
dence to support her belief, like a fleeting 
glimpse of someone who might have been 
her brother in an old East German film 
about pows, and a CIA report that lists 
him as a prisoner. “I know my brother's 
alive,” she maintains. 

Over the years, Lowerison, 57, has 
come to believe that her brother was cap- 
tured and shipped to China. She reasons 
that he would have been valuable to Bei- 
jing because, she says, he told her that 
during the Vietnam War he undertook se- 
cret reconnaissance flights over China. 
Lowerison says when Air Force officials 
told her and her mother that Scharf’s 
plane had gone down, they added a strange command. “We 
were told not to talk about him or give out his name to any- 
one,” she recalls, “not even our neighbors.” 

Members of Scharf’s family believe they spotted him in 
an East German film of American pows made during the 
war. A figure who appears onscreen for perhaps one second 
has what they say is Scharf’s characteristic waddling walk. 
Lowerison also has a paper, found in her brother's service 
records, that she has been told is a “C1A report.” It lists her 
brother as one of 12 pows identified by the agency in the 
same film. 

Another more bizarre brand of evidence has also spurred 
Lowerison to pursue her brother's case. In 1980 she began re- 
ceiving mysterious phone calls. “I'd hear airplane engines and 






For Scharf’s sister, hope lingers on 





SE machinery sounds in the background,” she 
recalls. “This would last one or two min- 
utes, Then two clicks, and the line would go 
dead.” On one occasion a caller with a 
woman’s voice twice repeated the words 
“China, Cambodia” —and then hung up. 

The most upsetting call came three 
years ago. Lowerison returned from work 
to find a message on her telephone an- 
swering machine. After almost a minute 
of noise that might have been traffic or 
from an airport, a man was heard to mut- 
ter what sounds like the words “Help, 
Barbara” in the tone of someone perhaps 
drugged or in pain. To an outsider, the 
tape could easily seem like a cruel hoax. 
To Lowerison, it is a tormenting sign that 
her brother might be alive. 

Lowerison complains that her at- 
tempts to resolve her brother's case have 
been obstructed by Pentagon incompe- 
tence and dishonesty. When she sent her 
brother’s purported phone message to Air Force analysts, 
they reported back that it contained no discernible human 
sounds. Only after she appeared on Donahue in June 1990 
did the Air Force agree to re-examine the recording. This 
time it concluded that the message did in fact contain a hu- 
man voice—but there is no way of determining whose voice. 

Lowerison vows to keep pressing the government for 
news of her brother. “I think they've known all along where 
he is,” she says. “They've made grave, serious mistakes leav- 
ing so many men behind. Now they want to cover it up.” But 
like some other MIA family members, she has become so dis- 
trustful of the Pentagon that she may never be satisfied by 
any official sifting of the evidence that does not lead to her 
own conclusions. . 
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combat nearly three decades ago. 5 
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CRIME 


The Deadliest Year Yet 


Here’s a category in which the U.S. still leads 
the world: homicides, with roughly 25,000 in 1991 





By DAVID ELLIS 
W hy do Americans kill one another in 
such appalling numbers? By the 
time police add up the final tally, 1991 will 
be the bloodiest year in U.S. history: as 
many as 25,000 murders, compared with 
last year’s record of 23,440. The U.S. ho- 
micide rate—by far the highest in the 
Western world—may average about 10 
killings for every 100,000 citizens, vs. 1.3 in 
Japan and 5.5 in Britain, Every 22 min- 


utes, another American is shot, stabbed, 
| beaten or strangled to death. 

No place seems exempt from the 
slaughter. New homicide records have 
been set in cities as large as Dallas (501) 
and Washington (489) and as small as An- 
chorage (26) and San Antonio (211). 
More people are being killed by strangers. 
Murder is the leading cause of death for 
women in the workplace. The easy avail- 
ability of firearms means that a single 
flash of anger can lead to another grim 
statistic, and sociologists fear that people 
| thrown out of work in the recession will 
take their anger out on their former 
bosses and co-workers or families. The 
Federal Centers for Disease Control, 
whose job is to investigate outbreaks 
of disease, now considers murder an 
epidemic. 

Worst of all, an increasing number of 








murders are going unsolved. Twenty-five 
years ago, 9 out of 10 murderers were 
tracked down and brought to justice. Now 
the rate is less than 7 out of 10. Police 
complain that they have so many killings 
to investigate that they must concentrate 





on the simplest cases and put more com- | 


plex slayings on the back burner. The con- 
sequences can be grievous. FBI behavioral- 
science experts suspect that at least one 
serial killer contributed repeatedly to New 


York City’s 1991 death toll of more than | tional Center on Institutions and Alter- 


Another statistic: children watch as a St. Louis murder victim is taken from his home 


2,200. But the suspect—or suspects—re- 
mains at large because detectives have lit- 
tle time to compare notes. 

One alarming factor is the emergence 
of a new breed of teenage killers who 
seem to have lost all respect for human 





val gang. Her two-month-old twin daugh- | 
ters were sitting in the backseat of her car 
when she pulled the trigger. 

That case has crystallized the fears 
of law-enforcement officials that one 
generation, already hopelessly inured to 
violence, may be handing down its blood- 
thirsty values to the young. The lock- 
‘em-up approach to law enforcement 
exemplified by tough mandatory-sen- 
tencing laws adopted by the federal and 
most state governments over the past 
decade has not slowed the mayhem. In 
fact, some experts believe it may actually 
strengthen the violent code of behavior 
that prevails among many urban teenage 
males, “It is now a rite of passage that 
you must go to prison on at least a misde- 
meanor,” says Jerome Miller of the Na- 


natives in the Washington area. 
“What you see on the street is the 
ethics of a maximum-security 
prison.” 

Faced with the failure of strict 
enforcement alone to curb the 
slaughter, many experts have con- 
cluded that new, long-term pre- 
vention efforts are needed as early 
as the fourth grade to sensitize 
children to the effects of violence. 
In recent years, several cities have 
created programs to reach such 
troubled children. For example, 
under the Children First program 
inaugurated by Washington Mayor 
Sharon Pratt Kelly last November, 
needy children will receive inten- 
sive monitoring and health care 
from birth through age 15. Junior 
high school students will be target- 
ed by teachers who will try to arm | 
the children with positive values, 
lead parental support groups and 
set up school recreational pro- 
grams. A separate initiative would 
remove antisocial students from 
regular classrooms and provide psycho- 
logical counseling to prevent them from 
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| turning violent. In Texas a novel program 


life. The idea of having a knife or a gun | 


has moved beyond the drug subculture to 
infect a large segment of all young people. 
A coc study found that 1 out of 5 high 
school students enters the classroom car- 
rying a gun, knife or club. 

Many of the rash killings are truly 
senseless. Last week a 14-year-old Brook- 
lyn girl was charged with stabbing her 13- 
year-old boyfriend to death simply be- 
cause he wanted to break up with her. In 
September a 23-year-old Chicago woman 


| was convicted of the drive-by shooting of a 


teenage boy at a fast-food restaurant. 
Reason: he was wearing the colors of a ri- 


of group therapy at the Giddings State 
Home and School is aimed at instilling the 
concept of remorse in teen criminals. 
Only two of the 85 serious offenders who 
completed the sessions have got into trou- 
ble again. 

Such ambitious efforts might eventual- 
ly slow the killings, assuming they are ade- 
quately funded and vigorously implement- 
ed. The benefits cannot come too soon. 


| As 1991 faded into history, gunfire rang 


through the streets of Washington as resi- 
dents discharged their guns into the sky 
to hail the new year. Some turned their 
guns on neighbors, and three people were 
killed when their vehicles were sprayed by 
bullets. —Reported by Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington and Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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Strong Message, 


Wrong Messenger 


Jerry Brown issues a powerful appeal for a voter 


uprising against politics-as-usual. But that old 
“Governor Moonbeam” image keeps getting in the way. 


By JORDAN BONFANTE LOS ANGELES 





nly one presidential candidate would dare to 

stump for votes at a convention of crystal- 

worshipping New Agers in Los Angeles 
Prowling the stage with a hand mike like a stand-up 
crooner, Jerry Brown trumpets his current theme 
about the hopeless corruption of the political system, 
then offers his audience more specialized wares, He 
cites Buckminster Fuller's appeal for a fundamental 
“design change” of society. To loud applause from 
the assembled acolytes of acupuncture, psychosha- 
manism and touch therapy, he declares that any vast 
health-care reform “should also recognize alterna- 
tive healing modalities.” The custom-tailored ser- 
mon, delivered with rat-a-tat intensity, goes Over so 
effectively that he is coaxed into a second perfor- 
mance for all the healers and spiritualists who were 
unable to squeeze into the auditorium for the first one. 


And so it goes as Brown, the former two-term 
Governor of California, makes his third bid for the 
White House. With a forthrightness bordering on 
naiveté and an all-too-Californian tendency to let 
it all hang out, Brown, 53, does not even try to pro- 
tect himself from the image consequences of his es- 
oteric passions. In fact, he sometimes seems to rel- 
ish making himself an easy target and regularly 
walking into the propeller of his unshakable image 
as a double-dome space cadet. “I don’t know which 
image you have of me,” Brown tells new audiences, 
as if to exorcize his cartoon nicknames. “Governor 
Moonbeam? The Governor who drove a Plym- 
outh? Slept on the floor?” 

Brown’s unshakable counterculture image un- 
dercuts a fervent message that needs to be heard: a 
call not just for a jobs-and-income revival but for an 
American political reformation. Even Brown's ad- 
versaries grudgingly acknowledge that in an era of 
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term limits, the Keating Five and a general climate 
of voter restiveness, his message strikes a chord. It 
very obviously unnerved his rival Democratic candi- 
dates at their first televised debate in December, 
though Brown undercut its effect with his bristling 
appeal to viewers to call in contributions to his 800 
number like a shop-by-phone huckster. 

Brown says Big Money has hopelessly corrupt- 
ed the political system, which no longer seems to 
solve problems but only to maintain the power of 
officeholders. As he sees it, politicians, aided and 
abetted by party structures, special-interest con- 
tributors and the “co-conspiratorial” media, are 
stuck in a vicious circle of fund raising and self-per- 
petuation. The only way to break the cycle and 
“take back America,” Brown argues, is from be- 
low, with a “grass-roots insurgency.” Accordingly, 
he has pledged to accept contributions of no more 
than $100, Until last week that appeal had netted 
him a shoestring $500,000 from 20,000 donors. 
“There is a constituency,” he insists buoyantly. “If 
I had enough time, there are several million people 
who would contribute to my campaign.” 

Brown does not spare his party. On the stage of 
the Democratic National Committee meeting in 
Los Angeles last fall, he accused party chairman 
Ron Brown of having conspired with his Republi- 
can counterpart, the late Lee Atwater, to ramrod a 
congressional pay raise through the House of Rep- 
resentatives in virtual secrecy. Ron Brown, sitting a 
few feet away, winced. On the road, Jerry Brown’s 
message is a hit with student audiences but draws 
mixed responses from older crowds who listen, but 
with some skepticism. The message keeps running 
afoul of the messenger’s past reputation. 


ake the recent joint appearance of Brown and 

Iowa Senator Tom Harkin at a breakfast for 

1,500 liberal Democratic farmers and senior 
citizens in Moline, Ill. Harkin rolled up his working- 
class sleeves, quoted from the Old Testament and 
Abe Lincoln, and with drawling, oratorically expert 
highs and lows, hammered away at the Bush Admin- 
istration on bread-and-butter issues. 

When Brown’s turn came, he also peeled to his 
shirtsleeves, but wound up resembling a somewhat 
ill-tempered Peter Lawford as he quoted Gandhi 
and Vaclav Havel. With no compromise of either 
his academic references or his gravely aggressive 
tones, he hammered away not only at the Republi- 
cans but at the whole political superstructure: 
“Here’s the picture,” he said. “The very idea of 
America is being destroyed because we have eco- 
nomic decline, the country’s managers are paying 
themselves handsomely, and our public servants 
are spending half of their time cajoling the top 1% 
{of income earners] so they can get tens of millions 
of dollars to buy television ads. 

“You know the ads: You take your coat off like 
this. You walk along the beach, and you say, ‘I hate 
crime ... And I hate taxes ... And, oh, I love the 
environment. ..” You have seen those ads!” 

His listeners have, and they laugh appreciative- 
ly. Yet many Democrats seem more comfortable 
with Harkin’s familiar boilerplate than with 
Brown’s jeremiad. “Whew! What a free market of 
ideas. And I sure respect the way he gets on that 
freight train of passion,” said Sam Barone, execu- 
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tive director of Ohio’s Democratic Party organiza- 
tion, after a Brown speech in Chicago. “But I'll tell 
you this, if he should dispatch a bunch of those 
pony-tailed Californians with earrings into Ohio or 
Indiana as volunteers, then he can just forget it.” 

The curious mix of intellectual exhilaration and 
spacy West Coast image has dogged Brown ever 
since the bushy-browed onetime Jesuit seminarian 
first vaulted into the governorship in 1974. What 
most characterized his administration was incessant 
questioning of the status quo. Long nights were 
spent brainstorming about everything from cost- 
cutting to energy conservation—and virtually no 
idea was considered too absurd to be dismissed out 
of hand. Recalls state controller Gray Davis, who 
was Brown’s chief of staff: “Upon learning that Ne- 
vada had reneged on a tentative agreement to pro- 
vide greater environmental control over Lake Ta- 
hoe, Jerry spent several minutes debating the merits 
of invading Nevada.” Liberal on social issues but 
tightfisted on taxes and spending, Brown intro- 
duced a new emphasis on limited resources and en- 
vironmental conservation. He also changed the 
face of state government by appointing more than 
a thousand women and minorities to key positions. 

Brown was overwhelmingly elected to a second 
term as Governor in 1978, but he increasingly 
turned his back on state affairs to wage a second 
unsuccessful presidential campaign two years later. 
In 1982 California voters had so tired of his mercu- 
rial approach that he was soundly trounced by Re- 
publican Pete Wilson in a race for the U.S. Senate. 

After that loss, Brown went into exile, studying 
Buddhism in Japan and working with Mother Teresa 
in India. The experiences, says Brown, “gave me dis- 
tance on the whole business of power and ambition. 
With Mother Teresa there was so much openness 
and joy in the midst of what appeared to be hopeless 
situations. I believe what is missing from politics is 
that sense of joy, service and integrity.” 

Yet when Brown re-entered politics, he 
plunged neck-deep into the very cynical side of the 
business that he now deplores. In 1989 he became 
chairman of the state Democratic Party, a post that 
required him to devote himself to shaking down 
fat-cat contributors. In less than two years he 
raised $2 million—but spent much of it on an out- 
size personal staff and other infrastructure at the 
party’s chaotic office in San Francisco. That per- 
formance seems to clash with Brown's current lec- 
turing. “Only last year he spearheaded an effort to 
throw out contribution limits. He was against many 
of the things he now says he’s for,” says Susan Es- 
trich, Michael Dukakis’ campaign manager in 
1988. Concurs Republican political consultant Ed 
Rollins: “Right message. Wrong messenger.” 

How does Brown reconcile his background and 
his preachments? He doesn’t, at least not fully. 
Serving as state party chairman, he says, was “a 
learning experience” that opened his eyes to the 
debilitating impact of money on politics. As Gover- 
nor, he claims, he was “never one of the boys; the 
locker room of incumbents was never open to me 
in a spiritual sense.” Now, he says, he is trying final- 
ly to do what he should have done years ago, “to 
close the gap between what I am saying and what I 
am doing.” That is a welcome conversion, but in 
Brown’s case it is probably too late. s 
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AMERICAN NOTES ; 


PRIMARIES 


Who Needs 
Cuomo? 


All it takes to enter New Hamp- 
shire’s first-in-the-nation presi- 
dential primary on Feb. 18 is 
nerve and a $1,000 filing fee. 
Among the record 62 candidates 
who have rushed in where Mario 
Cuomo feared to tread: 

Lenora Fulani. Thanks to her 
money-raising abilities, the 41- 
year-old developmental psy- 
chologist and leader of the left- 
wing New Alliance Party will 
receive more than $600,000 in 





The weeping icon 


ESCAPES 
Day Trip to 
Freedom 


In 1980 Fidel Castro sent a 
horde of Cuban criminals to the 
U.S. in the Mariel boatlift. Now 
some of Cuba’s best 
and brightest are 
also heading for the 
U.S.—by_ escaping. 
Last week Cuban 
air force lieuten- 
ant Jerman Pompa 
Gonzales, 24, com- 
mandecred a troop 
transport helicop- 
ter formerly used 
to ferry tourists 
around the island 
and flew it to 
Florida with 33 
friends and relatives 
aboard. On landing 
at Tamiami Airport 
near Miami, Pompa 
and company re- 
quested political 
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Tamiami touchdown 


federal matching funds, a sum 
| exceeded only by Bush and 
lowa Senator Tom Harkin. 
Pat Paulsen. The television 
comedian, a veteran of several 
lighthearted campaigns, will 
run again in "92, despite having 
filed for personal bankruptcy. 
Lyndon LaRouche. The wild- 
eyed libertarian, who has also 
run for the White House be- 
fore, sent in his form from 
the federal prison in Alexan- 
dria, Va., where he is serving 
a 15-year sentence for mail 
fraud. 
Tom Laughlin. He played the 
anti-Establishment movie hero 


ICONS 
No Euphoria in 
Astoria 


St. Irene may be the patron 
saint of peace, but last week 
her image provoked an un- 
seemly squabble. Two days be- 
fore Christmas, thieves stole a 
small jewel-encrusted painting 
of the saint from St. Irene 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral, 
which is located in Astoria, a 
predominantly Greek neigh- 


asylum, which is almost always 
granted, Pompa enjoyed a re- 
union with his friend Major 
Orestes Lorenzo, who flew 
a MiG-23 to Key West last 
March. 

More defectors are expect- 
because a cutoff in 
aid from the former 
Soviet Union has 
triggered 
shortages of fuel 
and food. A belea- 
guered Castro has 
responded to the 
murmuring of dissi- 
dents with a brutal 
crackdown. In re- 
cent months promi- 


ed soon 


severe 


nent artists, musi- 
cians and _ intel- 
lectuals have fled. 


Even young military 
officers, says Miami 
anti-Castro activ- 
ist Francisco Her- 
nandez, “are com- 
pletely and totally 


What do Fulani, Paulsen and 
Laughlin have in common 
besides nerve and $1,000? 


Billy Jack, and now the jowly 
actor wants to karate-kick his 
way into the White House on a 
platform of nuclear disarma- 
ment and middle-class tax cuts. 


borhood in New York City. 
The icon, which congrega- 
tioners say began to shed tears 
at the prospect of the Persian 
Gulf war, is valued by the 
church at $800,000. Church 
leaders went on television to 
plead for the icon’s return. 
New York Mayor David Din- 
kins—and the Mafia—joined 
the appeal. On Dec. 28 the 
icon showed up in the mail, 
without the jewels and gold. 
Then a representative of 
the Greek Orthodox Archdio- 


CALIFORNIA 


Keep a Lid 


‘Onit 


| motorcycle accident 


disillusioned.” a 


The new law is supposed to 
keep Californians from losing 
their heads, but instead some 
are blowing their tops. As of 
Jan. 1, motorcyclists in the 
Golden State are required to 
wear safety helmets 
when riding. The 
sensible regulation, 
already adopted by 
23 other states and 
the District of Co- 
lumbia, was fiercely 
resisted by libertarian 
bikers, who staged 
helmetless protest 
parades. Among the 
backers of the law is 
actor Gary Busey, 
who had a near fatal 


three years ago. “I 
don’t have any toler- 
ance for people who 
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Harold Stassen. No field 
would be complete without the 
84-year-old former Minnesota 
Governor who made his first 
presidential bid in 1944. By 


cese of North and South 
America suggested not only 
that the icon had never wept, 





theft had been an inside job. 
St. Irene’s bishop, Vikentios 
of Avlon, who belongs to a 
breakaway branch of the 
church, retorted that he would 
file a $50 million defamation 
suit against the archdiocese. 
The police say they have no 
evidence of fraud. If St. Irene 
was not crying before, she may 
be now. s 


want to ride free in the wind,” 
said Busey. “If you don’t wear a 
helmet, you're not playing with | 
a full deck.” In Los Angeles, at 
least, bikers will have time to ad- 
just. The sheriff's department 
says it will start enforcing the law 
after a 15-day grace period. 
Then it will no longer be legal 
for cyclists to feel the wind in 
their hair. . 





Protesting common sense | 


A Fascist thanks God he’s Italian 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


hey range from jackbooted skin 

head youths assaulting foreigners 

in Germany to sedately dressed 

middle-aged couples dining off 
lace tablecloths at a banquet outside 
Amiens—under a poster urging the evic 
tion of immigrants from France. Their 
leaders include old nobility, yuppie types, 
an ex-paratrooper who boasts of being 
born in a house with a dirt floor, and for- 
mer communists. But whatever their ap- 
pearance or origin, the far-right-wingers 
who are emerging across the European 
continent share an alarming attitude, if 
not exactly an ideology: a virulent nation 
alism expressed mainly as raw hatred of 
foreigners, particularly immigrants. They 
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also share momentum: West and East, 
their influence is on the rise 

That might seem paradoxical. In west- 
ern Europe the headlined trend is toward 
unprecedented economic and even politi 
cal unity. The Bolshevism that 
played so great a role in prompting the 
growth of European fascism between the 
two world wars has virtually disappeared 
with the disintegration of the Soviet em- 
pire in the East. 

But in the former communist satellite 
nations, the red downfall has lifted the lid 


fear of 


off long-suppressed ethnic nationalism, 
while prompting some people with no tra 
dition of democracy to look for an alter- 
native form of “strong” government. In 
the West, right-wing movements have in- 
herited some of the generalized protest 
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From the Atlantic to the Urals, politicians stir 
fear and loathing of dark-skinned immigrants 





vote that used to go communist. Jean 
Marie Le Pen’s National Front does well 
these days in the industrial suburbs of Par 
is that were long known as the Red Belt. 
East and West, economic distress Is 
also spurring the rightist revival. In the 
East, the breakdown of command econo- 
mies has led to chaos and suffering that 
the painful birth of free markets has not 
yet relieved. Western Europe, though far 
more prosperous, nonetheless has been 
experiencing some of its highest unem- 
ployment rates since World War II. It has 
been easy for demagogues to blame immi 
grants who snatch away the jobs of the na- 
tive-born—though that happens far more 
often in right-wing mythology than in real- 
ity. The movement toward west European 
integration has also provoked a national 























Right-wing Haider keeps winning 


ist backlash in some countries. France's 
Le Pen lately has been drawing cheers by 
sneering at unity-advocating “federasts.” 

The power of the far right should not 
be exaggerated. In no European country 
is an extremist party close to taking power 
Only in Austria, and possibly France, does 
it even have an outside chance of muscling 
its way into a government coalition. On 
the other hand, the rightists in some coun- 
tries are exercising more influence on 
mainstream politicians and parties than 
their vote counts might indicate 

And rightist sentiment is popping up 
in some unexpected places. In Belgium 
the anti-immigrant Vlaams Blok party in- 
creased its representation from two to 12 
seats in November's parliamentary elec- 
tions. Sweden, long considered the social- 


More noise than power 


ist’s dream of the earthly paradise, gave its 
Social Democrats their worst electoral de- 
feat in 60 years in 1991, The European 
Community warned at its Maastricht sum- 
mit in December “that manifestations of 
racism and xenophobia are steadily grow 
ing in Europe.” 

A rundown on that growth, from the 
Atlantic to the Urals: 


FRANCE. The right-wing National 
Front, according to a mid-December poll, 
would win about 15% of the vote if parlia- 
mentary elections were held today. That is 
only slightly above what Le Pen personally 
polled in the 1988 presidential election. 
But the mainstream parties have kept him 
from making further inroads only by echo- 
ing some of his hostility to immigrants, es- 
pecially dark-skinned Muslim Arabs and 
Africans. Paris Mayor Jacques Chirac has 
called for a moratorium on allowing immi- 
grants’ families to join them and suggest- 
ed denying welfare payments to residents 
of non-French ancestry; former President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing has hinted at re 
fusing automatic citizenship to French- 
born children of immigrants. All three 
ideas came straight out of Le Pen’s plat- 
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form. Even Socialist President Frangois 
Mitterrand once declared that France had 
passed “the threshold of tolerance” in ab- 
sorbing African and Arab immigrants 

Still, nobody can match Le Pen in play- 
ing on the resentment of petits blancs (poor 
whites) toward the immigrants. Now he is 
appealing to other kinds of discontent. He 
is making a strong pitch to farmers worried 
that European integration will strip away 
their accustomed subsidies, and is even 
putting out feelers to ecological and ani- 
mal-rights activists, who also have been 
gaining among voters bored with the main- 
stream parties. It is just conceivable that if 
the vote in the 1993 legislative elections 
splinters widely, a coalition strong enough 
to form a government could be put togeth- 
er only by including Le Pen. 
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Le Pen stirs up the crowd at a rightist rally in Paris 





ITALY. Senator Umberto Bossi, a one- 
time leftist, hit the big time in the spring of 
1990 when his ultra-conservative Lombard 
League won enough votes in industrial 
northern Italy to become the second big- 
gest party in the region. As leftist views 
have gone out of style, discontented voters 
are turning to the right to express their bit- 
ter disaffection with the government in 
Rome. In a November election in the city 
of Brescia, the league polled 24.4% to edge 
out the Christian Democrats for No. 1. In 
the next general elections, which could 
come as early as this spring, the league 
plans to run candidates for Parliament 
throughout Italy; some polls indicate that 
the league and like-minded groups could 
collect 21% of the vote. 

That might seem surprising, since Bos- 
si’s league originated as a separatist group 
urging the north to secede from a central 
government that was bleeding it for the sake 
of the poorer south. But voters up and down 
the peninsula are attracted by the league’s 
message of Opposition to corruption and 
confusion in high places, to government tax 
ation and red tape, and to every social ill 
from joblessness and drug peddling to im- 
migration. Bossi and some of his allies have 
voiced views toward dark-skinned immi- 
grants that are as racist as any in Europe 
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GERMANY. Alienated youths known as 
skinheads have shown terrifying power to 
unleash violence against foreigners, espe 
cially in what was formerly East Germany. 
There the populace went from Nazi to 
communist totalitarianism without any 
democratic interval. So far, unification 
has brought economic instability rather 

| than prosperity and has wiped out the 
state-subsidized clubs that used to keep 
the young off the streets. 

With little else to do, many have 
turned to random—and racially motivat- 
ed—violence. The national government 
counted 2,074 crimes motivated by hatred 
of foreigners in 1991, vs. only 246 in 1990. 
A Mozambican immigrant was thrown out 
of a trolley car to his death in Dresden; a 
Vietnamese was stabbed nearly to death 
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in Leipzig; some Soviet children 
who survived the Chernobyl nu- 
clear accident and were conva- 
lescing in a special children’s 
home in Zittau, 150 miles south of 
Berlin, were assailed by a gang of 
stone-throwing drunks who 
shouted, “Jews, die!” 

But the right’s ability to make 
noise far exceeds its power to win 
votes. Unification has actually un- 
dercut the electoral appeal of 
right-wing parties. The biggest, 
Die Republikaner, won 7.5% of 
the vote in West Berlin in 1989 but 
polled only 2.1% in the nation- 
wide Bundestag elections in 1990. 
Its adherents have no seats in par- 
liament or in any state legisla- 
tures. That could change if the 
rightists can find a charismatic 
leader; so far, it has none. 


AUSTRIA. Exactly the opposite 
is true here, where Jérg Haider, 
an articulate young (43) David 
Duke look-alike, is smooth 
enough to be described as a “yup- 
pie fascist.” Last summer he de- 
clared that the Nazis “had a prop- 
er employment policy in the Third 
Reich,” then had to resign his pro- 
vincial governorship in the protest 
that ensued. But he has led his 


Austrian Freedom Party toa high- RUSSIA: Pamyat members preach a sacred nationalism 


er share of the vote in 13 straight 
provincial and national elections, and in 
November the party won a startling 23% 
of the ballots in staunchly Socialist Vien- 
na. It just might poll enough in the 
next national elections in 1994 to force 
Haider’s inclusion in a government 
coalition. 

The party pushes some respectable 
causes: deregulation of industry and an 
end to tenure for government bureau- 
crats. But as everywhere else in Europe its 
main appeal is to hostility against immi- 
grants. Freedom Party posters in the capi- 
tal, pandering to a fear that immigrants 
are prone to crime, exhorted, DON’T TURN 
VIENNA INTO CHICAGO. Such fears seem 
more than passing strange. Almost 
510,000 registered foreigners represent 
6.5% of the total Austrian population; 
100,000 more are thought to have entered 
the country illegally. But Austria has pros- 
pered despite the influx. Through most of 
the 1980s, it boasted the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in Europe outside 
tiny Luxembourg. Since the 
immigrants come mostly 
from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
they “aren’t greatly dif- 
ferent in cultural and re- 
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ligious terms” from native Austrians, says 
political scientist Anton Pelinka. That 
they should nevertheless encounter such 
strong resentment, he says, “doesn’t bode 
well for a united Europe.” 


EASTERN EUROPE. While Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia strive more 
or less successfully to replace communism 
with Western-style democracy, in other 
former Soviet satellites the alternative to 
red rule seems to be a mystic nationalism 
based on blood and soil. That holds par- 
ticularly true for the main antagonists in 
the Yugoslav civil war. Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic, still nominally a so- 
cialist, has led his people to war in the 
name of a virulent ethnic nationalism that 
has nothing in common with the interna- 
tional brotherhood of workers to which 
he once professed allegiance. For his ma- 
jor opponent, Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman, democratic principles merely 
temper a style reminiscent of a 
Latin American caudillo, com- 
plete with ceremonial- 
sashed portrait displayed 
in all police stations and 
paternalistic rhetoric 

reminiscent of Perén or 

Pinochet. Yet his ma- 
jor internal opposition 
comes from an even more 
extreme group: the Cro- 
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atian Party of Rights, which un- 
abashedly honors the memory of 
the fascist, Hitler-backed state 
that flourished briefly during 
World War II. 

In Romania several extreme 
nationalist parties blame ethnic 
minorities—Hungarians, Jews 
and gypsies—for the country’s se- 
vere economic troubles. Though 
these parties do not yet exercise 
any real power, President Ion 
Iliescu has felt obliged to court 
their support. 


RUSSIA. “Since 1917 we have 
been living under the occupa- 
tion of Jewish fascists,” says Va- 
leri Yemelyanov, leader of one 
of several so-called patriotic 
groups. His view is totally false: 
though some leaders of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution were Jewish, 
Joseph Stalin and his successors 
practiced anti-Semitism almost 
as zealously as the czars. No 
matter: many Russians are look- 
ing for someone to blame for 
the shortages and hunger that 
have followed the collapse of 
communism, and some are find- 
ing that all-purpose, historic 
scapegoat, the Jew. Others fo- 
cus on the Central Asians and 
residents of the Caucasus area 
who sell many of the scarce 
meats and vegetables that turn up in 
Moscow farm markets, sometimes at ex- 
orbitant prices. 

These hatreds are harnessed by a va- 
riety of movements, many of them 
grouped under an umbrella organization 
called Pamyat, which preaches a sacred 
nationalism looking toward an authori- 
tarian Russia purged of all foreign influ- 
ences. The leader of one such group, 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, though widely re- 
garded as a clown, placed third in a field 
of seven in the Russian presidential elec- 
tion last June—and that was before the 
political disintegration and economic 
collapse had reached anything like their 
present stage. 

For all that, the continent-wide rise of 
the right is more a nagging worry than an 
imminent danger. Even in France or Aus- 
tria, where right-wing attitudes have en- 
flamed the public debate, heavy majorities 
of voters want no part of the right as ruler. 
But the right has shown enough strength in 
enough places so that it cannot be ignored. 
Democratic governments can put it down, 
but only if they demonstrate the strength to 
bring about renewed prosperity and the 
ability to offer a vision more compelling 
than the right’s mean and narrow—but un- 
fortunately still attractive—nationalism of 
blood and soil.—Reported by James L. Graff/ 
Vienna, Margot Hornblower/Paris and 
Ann M. Simmons/Moscow 
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Scrambling for the 
Pieces of an Empire 











_ With nukes and navies up for grabs, not to 
_ mention the Bolshoi and the Hermitage, the 
republics try to sort out their inheritance 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





ven if its long-term durability has 

not been tested, the nascent Com- 

monwealth of Independent States 
is firmly established in the world of sym- 
bols. When the Presidents and Prime 
Ministers of the 11 former Soviet repub- 
lics met in Minsk last week, delegations 
arrived in former Aeroflot airliners carry- 
ing the name of their states painted across 
the fuselage. As the leaders sat down to 
begin negotiating their future, the red So- 
viet banner was nowhere to be seen: the 
concrete-and-glass conference hall was 
bedecked with the multicolored flags of 
the 11 new nations. 

The trappings of empire, of course, ex- 
tend far beyond banners and palaces. 
When the domain was as vast as the 
U.S.S.R. with a single ruling center, its 
possessions were almost incalculable. 
They include not only the military forces, 
treasury and administrative machinery of 
the former rulers, but also the common 
cultural, scientific and intellectual proper- 
ty of the union. Sharing out the inheri- 
tance among the survivors is proving to be 
complicated and contentious. 

At the Minsk meeting, the new states 
made a little progress. They agreed that 
the intercontinental ballistic missiles of 
the former Strategic Rocket Forces—re- 
named the Strategic Deterrent Force— 
will be centrally controlled by the Com- 
monwealth. Over the next few years, three 
of the four states with nuclear weapons on 
their soil—Ukraine, Belorussia and Ka- 
zakhstan—are expected to destroy them 
or hand them over to the fourth, Russia. 

U.S. Secretary of Defense Dick Che- 
ney, cautious in his estimates, says he is 
“reasonably confident” that the weapons 
are under tight control now, but he wor- 
ries about the future. “We want to help 
them shrink their stockpiles,” he says. 

The Minsk conferees made less head- 
way on the former Soviet conventional 
forces and weaponry. The numbers are 
still gigantic: 3.7 million men in uniform, 
more than 10,000 combat aircraft, 56,000 
tanks, nearly 90,000 artillery pieces, 800 
warships. Russiap President Boris Yeltsin 
argued for central control over all this 








too, but Ukraine, 
Moldavia and Azer- 
baijan insisted that 
they had to have 
their own national 
armies. Most Soviet 
naval bases were in 
Russia, but Ukraine 
was quick to claim 
the Black Sea Fleet, 
which had its home port in 
Ukraine’s Sevastopol. With- 
out warning, Russia ordered 
the newest aircraft carrier, 
the Admiral Kuznetsov, to its 
port of Murmansk. Yeltsin 
later defended the transfer, 
noting that the Black Sea 
Fleet was “historically Rus- 
sian.” But he grudgingly con- 
ceded that Ukraine is enti- 
tled to “a share” of the Black 
Sea Fleet. 

In the end, the confer- 
ence, said Yeltsin, 
“confirmed the right of 
each state to decide” 
how to organize its mil- 
itary “in accordance 
with its own laws.” As it 
turns out, the other 
eight will operate un- 
der a Commonwealth 
“single command,” 
dominated de facto by 
Russia. But whether 
they will be willing or 
able to pay the stag- 
gering costs of mod- 
ern, multimillion- 
troop armed forces is 
a question they have 
not yet faced. 

The Russian 
President pre-empt- 
ed some of the inher- 
itance debate. Even 
before the U.S.S.R. 
went out of exis- 
tence, he began to 
seize for his republic such Sovict structures 
as the Kremlin, the presidential office and 
staff, the Foreign Ministry and its embassies 
abroad, the security forces, the 























The heirs of the former Soviet Union 

are haggling over, among other things, 
from top, the Bolshoi Ballet, the Hermitage 
Museum, world-class sports stars, the 
Space program and the Black Sea Fleet 


= Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee headquar- 
ters and banks and foreign 
currency accounts. 

Not all this high-hand- 
ed accumulation is likely to 
stick. While Russia is the 
legal successor state to the 
Soviet Union and has tak- 
enits permanent seat in the 
U.N. Security Council, 
Ukraine and other repub- 
lics are demanding a share 
of the diplomatic 
dowry. Now Yeltsin 
has offered to give a 
2 portion of embassy 
= property in each for- 
eign country to any 
republic that opens 
formal relations with 
Russia. 

That was not 
good enough for 
Ukrainian President Leonid 
Kravchuk, who insisted that 
every state in the Common- 
wealth had a right to a fixed 
part of the former Soviet 
holdings overseas. He won 
his point, and the 11 foreign 
ministers are to meet this 
week in Minsk to discuss how 
to divide the property. 

Much of the inheritors’ 
discussion is over more pro- 
saic issues of money and 
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facilities. Russia has 
automatically as- 
sumed control of 


property and natural 
resources on its terri- 
tory, and the other re- 
publics are doing the 
same. That may work 
for buildings, mines 
and wells but not for 
everything. The state 
treasury, for example, 
is in Moscow, but 
some of the wealth 
obviously belongs to 
other republics. An- 
> ticipating a chal- 
, lenge, Russia has 
warned that if Com- 
monwealth mem- 
bers want to contin- 
ue receiving gold 
mined in Russia, 
they will have to 
leave their reserves 
in the now Russian 
state vaults. 

Even currency is a problem. Kravchuk 
complains that while the Commonwealth 





| hasaccepted continued use of the ruble for 
| stability’s sake, the printing of ruble notes 
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has not kept pace with inflation. Since the 
printing presses are in Russia, he says, “we 
could find ourselves in the ruble zone with 
out any rubles.” 

Similarly, the central television net- 
work, claimed by Russia, will have to figure 
out how to provide national, local- 
language coverage to the I1 states it 
serves or be split up. Now that the Sovi 
et Academy of Sciences is the Russian 
Academy again, some of its non-Russian 
members may decide to return to their 
home states to join existing academies 
there. At Minsk, the Commonwealth 
agreed to create an “interstate commit 
tee on space” to keep the space stations 
up and running; but funding has dried 
up, and new projects have been curtailed 
since the union began to come apart in 
August. 

Great cultural monuments like the 
Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg and 
the Tretyakov National Gallery in Mos- 
cow, though they are national treasures, 
can hardly be split up and parceled out. 
heir problem may be finding anyone to 
keep them, in an era when funds just for 
basics are short. “We do not have enough 
means,” Yeltsin has admitted, “to tangi- 
bly improve the disastrous situation cul- 
ture finds itself in.” The Bolshoi Theater 
in Moscow and the Kirov Ballet in St. Pe- 
tersburg could probably make it as private 
enterprises—if they can keep Western 
companies from luring away their stars 
with fat contracts 

As for those Soviet 
houses, only tentative decisions have been 
made. The Olympic team will hold togeth- 
er for next month’s Winter Games in Al- 
bertville—more or less. Athletes will com- 
promise their national differences by 
marching together under the Olympic 
flag, and any victories they score will be 
marked by the Olympic anthem. The out 
look for the Summer Games in Barcelona 
is even murkier. Russia has proposed a 
joint team there too; but Ukraine is balk- 
ing, and several states are applying for 
separate membership in the International 
Olympic Committee. So none of the fam- 
ous pair skaters or hockey and basketball 
teams have been broken up, but no one 
knows how they will fare in the future 

Disputes about how to divide the na 
tional inheritance will certainly go on for 
years. Yeltsin, master of the largest and 
richest state, has a clear edge in the bar- 
gaining, if territorial possession counts. 
The other Commonwealth members are 
central government. that 
they refused to designate a capital and 
created only an administrative hub in 
Minsk. By pointing out that Russia is 
just another state and Moscow just an- 
other city, Yeltsin can continue gather 
ing up most of the pieces of the fallen 
giants, the Soviet Union and its Commu 
nist Party. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Moscow and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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More Pain Than Gain 


| As \s controls are lifted and prices skyrocket overnight, 
Russians get a rude lesson in free-market economics 


A t a Moscow supermarket across from 
the Kiev railroad station as the New 
| Year opened, shoppers made their way 
| past cheerless holiday decorations toward 
the display case in the processed-meat de 
partment. There they confronted a Mus- 
covite consumer's dream: not sugarplum 
fairies but kolbasa sausages piled high on 
| chipped metal trays. Yet there was no 
buying frenzy. The price per kilo was 43.75 
rubles, compared with only 2.20 rubles 
less than a year ago. Grumbled a middle- 
aged woman overcome by price paralysis: 
“What a nightmare!” 
All across Russia last week, long-suf- 





tough new monetary and fiscal policies. 
Says Jeffrey Sachs, a Harvard economist 
who is advising the Yeltsin government: 
‘All this is like jumping out of an airplane 
while you are still sewing the parachute. But 
they have no choice—the plane’s crashing.” 

lhe Russian economy has been totter- 
ing on the brink of collapse. Although no 
one has very accurate figures, prices in 
creased an estimated 50% in December 
alone. The ruble has entered the funny- 
money category: it used to have an official 
exchange rate of 1.8 to the dollar; now a 
greenback fetches 110 rubles legally, and 
more on the black market. 


Sticker shock: Muscovites were stunned by the cost of food after controls were lifted 


fering consumers came face to face with 
the free market, as the government began 
one of the most daring economic reforms 
ever undertaken anywhere. Boris Yeltsin 
had freed prices, and was setting the coun 
try on a crash course toward a market sys 
tem. The prices of a few basic commod 
itics, bread and 
remained controlled—though they tripled 
or quadrupled overnight. But those of all 
other products were simply set free for the 
first time in more than seven decades 
Government economists predict that at 
first prices will soar and even more short 
ages may result as people hoard in expecta- 
tion of still higher prices. But within a few 
months, they argue, the cost of goods will 
begin stabilizing and more products will be 
available than have been seen in years 
Free prices are only part of the shock- 
therapy program the Russian governmentts 
putting in place. Yeltsin isalso introducing a 
| massive privatization of industry, agricul- 
tural reforms to break up state farms, and 


such as gasoline, 
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The secret of success for such radical 
reform is the courage to stick with it until 
the program works. In his New Year's 
message to the Russian people, Yeltsin 
warned that they would have to endure six 
to cight months of hardship. Such a short 
period is wildly optimistic. Rising inflation 
will undoubtedly be followed, at least tem 
porarily, by rising unemployment it the 
government pursues its privatization poli- 
cy and demilitarizes the economy. 

Yeltsin can never forget that the Bol- 
shevik Revolution came to power on Le 
nin’s promise to give the people bread. The 
shock-therapy program will be under pres- 
sure to show some quick results, or popular 
unrest could grow. An elderly woman beg- 
ging on a Moscow street corner last week 
cried, “Please give me some money. I can 
not even afford to buy bread now.” Yeltsin 
has given the Russians pain; now he must 
deliver the gain By George M. Taber. 
Reported by David Aikman/St. Petersburg and 
Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 

















The Time Has Come to Help 








By RICHARD NIXON 





N ow is the time to provide economic aid to pro-reform re- 
publics of the new Commonwealth of Independent 
States. Russia and any other republics that break decisively 
with their communist past in 1992 deserve our help no less 
than did the new democracies of Eastern Europe in 1989. To 
put it bluntly, Russian President Boris Yeltsin and those like 
him in other republics must not fail. 

Itwould have been a catastrophic mistake to provide large- 
scale assistance to the former Soviet Union under Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. Dominated by communist hard-liners until 
the August 1991 coup, hostile to free elections and self-deter- 
mination for the nations of the Soviet Union, and addicted to 
economic half measures, his government adopted reforms to 
strengthen the communist system, not to abandon it. With the 
final lowering of the red flag of the Soviet Union on Christmas 
Day, that situation changed decisively. The Soviet people fi- 
nally achieved their deepest aspiration—not reform under 
communism but reform without communism. Unfortunately, 
the West has been slow in committing itself to a comprehen- 
sive program of assistance to reform-minded republics. 

Much of that reluctance stems from those who overcom- 
mitted themselves to Gorbachev. Unlike Gorbachev, Yeltsin 
has met the conditions to qualify for aid. He led a genuine 
democratic revolution, winning the Russian presidency 
through free elections, standing heroically against the Au- 
gust coup, and supporting self-determination for the non- 
Russian nations. He has expressed a firm intention to resolve 
outstanding geopolitical issues in ways consistent with our in- 
terests. And with the freeing of most prices on Jan. 2, he has 
staked his political life on the rapid creation of a free-market 
economy in Russia. 

The West should help Yeltsin’s Russia for two reasons. 

First, no better alternative exists. His staff, which includes 
the best economic thinkers in Russia, under- 
stands what needs to be done. Yeltsin also 
has unmatched political capital and the cour- 
age to tell his people that things will get much 
worse before they get any better. He has 
fielded Russia’s A team. But in light of the 
country’s shortage of free-market expertise, 
there is no B team. If Yeltsin’s reforms fail, 
no successor will be able to do any better. 

Second, the reform of Russia is a key to 
the reform of the other republics. We should 
provide large-scale assistance only to those 
republics that hold free elections, protect mi- 
nority rights and adopt free-market reforms. 
So far, only Russia has met all three condi- 
tions. By assisting Yeltsin’s government, we 
will create an incentive for reform elsewhere. 
Moreover, if the free market succeeds in 
Russia, it will inexorably spread to the other 
republics. For the first time in its history, 
Russia will lead not by force of its arms but 
by force of its example. 

Nonetheless, the West should not enter- 
tain illusions about launching a new Marshall 
Plan. Postwar Western Europe needed only 
an economic jump start, but markets in the 
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the Moment: America’s Challenge in a 
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former Soviet Union need to be invented. Beyond humani- 
tarian aid, we can improve the odds for successful reform in 
four ways: 


Create a U.S.-led organization to spearhead Western aid 
efforts. The West has failed to organize itself to cope with the 
magnitude of the task the post-cold war world confronts. 

After World War II, the U.S. led the way in creating an 
agency, the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, to coordinate the postwar reconstruction of Western Eu- 
rope. Today we need a similar organization whose sole pur- 
pose is to assess the needs of the republics and delegate 
specific tasks and projects to private groups, Western govern- 
ments and international agencies. 

Most important, this organization must deploy teams of 
economic and industry experts to the capital of every republic 
of the former Soviet Union so that they are available for day- 
to-day consultation. Embassies cannot fulfill this role because 
too many career diplomats lack an understanding of and dedi- 
cation to free-market policies. 

Provide accelerated assistance to agricultural sectors. The 
US. should immediately send teams of its own experts in agri- 
culture and food processing to all republics, While their eco- 
nomic free falls will continue for at least the next few years, we 
could help the republics turn the corner on food supplies 
much more quickly. By decollectivizing agriculture, for exam- 
ple, China doubled its per capita income within a decade. Tan- 
gible signs of progress are indispensable to buy time for other 
reforms to work. 
Establish “enterprise funds” for reformist republics. For 
those republics, like Russia, that take the plunge on free-mar- 
ket reforms, the U.S. should create enterprise funds similar to 
those already operating in Poland and Hungary. These funds 
train local bankers in sound lending practices and provide them 
with capital to make small-business loans, which average only 
$15,000, and have been invaluable in promot- 
ing the market at the grass-roots level. 
Expand educational and information- 
programs. We should aggressively 
advance people-to-people exchanges and 
open American business schools in each re- 
public to train the thousands of managers, ac- 
countants and other specialists needed in 
market economies, as well as direct Radio 
Liberty and Voice of America to air pro- 
grams on the nuts-and-bolts operation of a 
market system. 

Once Yeltsin’s full reform program is in 
place, the West should commit the billions of 
dollars needed to help stabilize the Russian 
economy. The U.S. cannot be the only banker 
in the world. While we bore the burden of re- 
building the economies of our allies and ad- 
versaries after World War II, Japan and West- 
ern Europe must now pull their weight. But as 
the best example of what free enterprise can 
achieve, we must demonstrate leadership in 
organizing the West’s efforts. 

The nations of the former evil empire lost 
faith in communism both because of its inhu- 
manity and because it did not work. Now the 
ideas of freedom are on trial. If they succeed, 
the end of the cold war will mark not only the 
defeat of communism but also the victory of 
é freedom, . 
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An Alarming No Vote 
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By JILL SMOLOWE 
G iven the warning flares that went up 
as far back as June 1990, when the Is- 
lamic Salvation Front coasted to easy vic- 
tory in Algeria’s municipal races, expecta- 
tions were high that fundamentalists 
| would score well in the country’s first free 
parliamentary election. Even so, 
shock waves rattled both the Arab 
and Western worlds last week, 
when Islamists walked away with 
| almost half the national vote, de- 
| spite competition from 40 other 
political parties. In the first round 
of balloting, fundamentalists se-  ¢ 
cured 188 of 206 seats and were 
poised to win enough of the 224 
remaining seats in a runoff elec- 
tion on Jan. 16 to obtain a sizable 
parliamentary majority. Mean- 
while, the National Liberation 
Front, which has ruled Algeria 
with an autocratic hand since in- 
dependence in 1962, emerged 
with a humiliating 15 seats. 

The scope of the fundamental- 
ist mandate immediately gave rise 
to doomsday visions of an Algeria 
cloaked in black robes and veils, a 
Koran clutched in one hand, the 
other the clenched fist of religious 
fanaticism. But there was actually 
little to suggest that the north Af- 
rican country was about to return 
to the Middle Ages any time soon. 
Cool-headed analysts mostly re- 
garded the vote as less an embrace 
of fundamentalism than a sharp 
renunciation of the socialist Na- 
tional Liberation Front, which has 
run the country’s economy into 
the ground through corruption, 
mismanagement, nepotism and sloth. 

Still, the Islamists’ public embrace of 
Koranic law raised fears that the chilling 
penal law, known as Shari‘a, might be en- 
forced, giving rise to such practices as flag- 
ellations, stonings and limb amputations. 
Moreover, Islamic leaders have repeatedly 
stated that mothers should attend to their 
children, and therefore should not hold a 
job outside the home. The fundamentalists 
also champion segregation of the sexes in 
both the workplace and schools. 

If all of this sounds eerily like Iran, a 
mix of historical, political and cultural fac- 
tors set Algeria’s experience apart. Unlike 
the popular uprising that swept the Shah 
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from power in 1979, Algeria’s fundamen 





The fundamentalists’ big gain is more a protest against 
socialist rule than a mandate for an Islamic republic 
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talists are ascending to legislative power 
by the say-so of voters who have given in- 
dications that they are as little interested 
in the tyranny of Islamists as they are in 
the tyranny of corrupt socialists. 
Moreover, Algeria’s political convul- 
sion is less like Iran’s than like Jordan’s: in 
1989 King Hussein, similarly beset by a 


















in any case. President Chadli Bendjedid 
not only controls the army and police 
force but also wields the constitutional au- 
thority to dissolve parliament and declare 
a state of emergency. Should the funda- 
mentalists achieve a two-thirds majority, 
they will have enough votes to force con- 
stitutional changes and override presiden- 
tial vetoes. Jean Leca, a leading French 
expert on Algeria, warns that in such an 
event, strict social control and dictator- 
ship are likely to follow. Other analysts 
predict that the military, which is commit- 
ted to a modernizing, secular state, will 

thwart such ambitions. 
A religious dictatorship would not sit 
well even among Algeria’s funda- 
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Rallying for Islam: the Salvation Front before the election 


disintegrating economy, permitted open 
parliamentary elections that resulted in 
the seating of a large fundamentalist 
block. Nonetheless, Jordan’s ties to the 
West and its moderate course remain 
largely intact. 

In Algeria last week, the Islamic tide 
met with strong resistance. In the capital, 
300,000 people turned out shouting, “No 
to fundamentalism!” Apparently embold- 
ened by the protests, the government an- 
nounced that it was investigating first- 
round irregularities in 145 contests that 
could deprive the Islamic Front of many 
of its seats. 

Unless the fundamentalists win big 
next week, they will not enjoy a free hand 





ty’s School of International 
Service in Washington. Algeria’s 
former colonial ties to France also 
give the country a Western com- 
plexion that cannot be easily 
erased. Most Algerians speak 
French, many are exposed to Eu- 
ropean culture through French 
television and have relatives 
among their millions of compatri- 
ots now living in Europe. 

All of this does little to quell 
the unease of Arab, African and 
European onlookers. Neighbor- 
ing Tunisia and Morocco feel 
particularly threatened by the Is- 
lamic vote. Across the Mediter- 
ranean, Spain, Italy and France 
are girding for waves of fleeing 
Algerians to wash up on their 
shores. And throughout the Arab 
world, there are fears that such 
fundamentalist successes will in- 
spire Islamic radicals at home. 

Nevertheless, Algeria’s future 
course will hinge more on the 
economy’s performance than the 
zeal of the newly seated fundamentalists. 
In 1991 inflation ran at a rate of 100%, 
and almost a quarter of the labor force is 
now out of work. Oil and gas revenues will 
decline if the fundamentalists scare off Al- 
geria’s European clients. Bendjedid 
recently implemented financial reforms 
aimed at wooing foreign funds. If democ- 
racy continues to flower, investment will 
be forthcoming, opening up new jobs and 
industries. But if daily life does not im- 
prove for the country’s 26 million resi- 
dents, Algerians may mistake fundamen- 
talism for a panacea and sign on to a far 
vaguer—but undoubtedly more radical— 
agenda. —Reported by J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington and Farah Nayeri/Paris 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


The Low Point of the Bush Presidency 


q n November 1990, during the buildup to Operation Des- 
ert Storm, James Baker tried to shore up support on the 
home front for the dispatch of U.S. troops half a world away. 
“To bring it down to the level of the average American citi- 
zen,” he said, standing up to Saddam Hussein “means jobs.” 
Then, to make sure everyone understood, he said it again, 
“If you want to sum it up in one word, it’s jobs.” 

In one sense, Baker was merely stating the obvious. Of 
course the U.S, had an economic stake in the Persian Gulf. 
He would have been just as correct to say the magic word was 
oil. Trouble in far-off lands can raise prices and cause long 
lines at gas stations in the U.S., and high energy costs can 
force companies to lay off workers and close plants. That is 
part of what global interdependence is all about. 

Yet Baker's attempt to make the showdown with Sad- 
dam into a pocketbook issue backfired. He was widely clob- 
bered for being patronizing; most Americans like to think 
their country’s role in the world is more than just a matter of 
looking out for No. 1. 

So George Bush realized. When he offered his own justi- 
fication of the gulf war in the State of the Union message last 
January, the President said nothing about jobs or oil. Instead 
he invoked a loftier theme: “We are Americans, part of 
something larger than ourselves.” The U.S., he continued, 
was fighting for “the universal aspirations of mankind— 
peace and security, freedom, and the rule of law.” 

There may be more than a touch of arrogance in such 
rhetoric, whether its source is Bush in 1991 or Franklin Roo- 
sevelt in 1941 or Woodrow Wilson in 1917. But there is also 
nobility and immense political force in the claim that Ameri- 
can power is an instrument of universal values as well as na- 
tional interests. Throughout this century that idea has 
helped rally other countries when U.S. Presidents have 
called. It enabled Bush to mobilize a mighty international 
coalition that cut across the traditional divides of East and 
West, North and South, and gave meaning to the phrase new 
world order. 

From the day Iraq invaded Kuwait in August 1990 until it 
was evicted nearly seven months later, Bush operated on the 
conceit that he was the leader not only of the U.S. but of the 
world. No one had elected him to the latter post, but almost 
no one except Saddam objected. Quite the contrary, the 
world was eager for someone to follow, and Bush obliged. 
For a long, proud moment, he conquered the vision thing. It 
was the high point of his presidency. 

This week marks the low point. When Bush set off for 
Australia and the Far East last Monday, he virtually apolo- 
gized to his constituents for leaving the country. He prom- 
ised he'd make it up to them by devoting the tour to one 
goal: creating “jobs, jobs and jobs” in America. 

Like Baker in November 1990, Bush is right that there is 
a connection between a vigorous foreign policy and a healthy 
economy. He is right that world commerce in general and 
U.S.-Japan trade in particular must be fair as well as free; in- 
deed, it must be fair in order to be free. Those are legitimate 
points for Bush to impress on Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa. But then the two leaders should turn the matter 
over to their aides and move on to other business. 

Together, the U.S. and Japan account for 40% of the 
world’s economic output. The interconnectedness of their 
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Bush in Australia: but still soliciting votes back home 


economies makes a broader strategic partnership between 
Washington and Tokyo essential, especially since Japan's 
neighbors include a Russia that is in deepening crisis, a 
North Korea that has the most militaristic and totalitarian 
regime on earth and a China that could, in the next few 
years, undergo a power struggle of epic proportions. 

Yet Bush has consigned geopolitics to second place so 
that he can concentrate on a detailed discussion of auto 
parts, semiconductors and rice. By bringing along an entou- 
rage of 21 corporate executives, a number of whom are out- 
spoken protectionists and Japan bashers, the President has 
turned the trip into a trade mission and himself into his own 
Secretary of Commerce. To such a visitor, the Japanese will 
find it all the easier to say no. So even in terms of his own ob- 
sessively repeated objective, the J word, Bush is likely to fail. 

By pandering to domestic politics, Bush diminishes his 
nation, his office and himself. He betrays a weakness of char- 
acter—a lack of grace, and guts, under pressure. His cam- 
paign for re-election hasn't even got tough. So far he faces 
opposition from a conservative pundit and TV talking head 
who has never run for dogceatcher, a former Nazi and Ku 
Klux Klan Pooh-Bah who was recently rejected by the good 
people of Louisiana, and a Democratic field that has yet to 
close ranks behind a compelling candidate or a coherent 
platform. Yet already Bush is running scared. Even when he 
is more than 5,000 miles from the nearest primary state, he is 
on the hustings, pleading for another term from the folks 
back home. 

It is not a pretty sight, and it raises disturbing questions. 
Was the leadership Bush showed during the gulf crisis an ab- 
erration? What if some similar challenge arises in the months 
ahead? It’s hard to have confidence in a President who so bla- 
tantly and abjectly puts his country and the world on notice 
that the job he is most concerned about is his own, o 
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ORTING Garbage 
tis Not Recycling. 


This nation has begun to embrace the idea 
of sorting its trash and putting it into 
various recycling bins. But the “cycle” in 
recycling only comes when we find ways 
to put that trash back to good use—when 
we re-use what we sort. 

Of all the stuff we throw out, about 40 
percent is some kind of paper product. 
(That may seem like a lot, but think back 
over just the last week: you probably 
threw out a week's worth of newspapers, a 
few catalogs, a couple of brochures and 
lots of packaging). Week after week it 
starts to add up, and all that paper 
amounted to 72 million tons in 1990 
alone. Our existing municipal landfills 
can’t take that kind of garbage anymore. 

At Champion, we're responding to the 
landfill problem by reclaiming some of 
that waste paper and converting it into 
new paper products. New papers for 
labels and envelopes, for example, and 


brochures and catalogs. Even fine 


J Champion International Corporation 











printing and writing papers. All told, we 
and our fellow paper manufacturers 
currently manage to recover for recycling 
(both here and abroad) about one-third 
of all the paper consumed in the United 
States. And we are committed to 
increasing that amount to 40 percent 
over the next four years. 

Can the solid waste crisis be solved by 
recycling? No, not by recycling alone. 
Other alternatives can and must include 
source reduction, composting, and in- 
cineration—in addition to landfilling. 
Each avenue has its pluses and minuses 
and the long-term solution will be some 
thoughtful utilization of all these 
alternatives. 

In the meantime, we all need to respond 
to the problem at hand by sorting our 
trash and reclaiming as much as we can. 
And if using recycled paper products 
makes sense to you, we can provide a range 


of products that makes sense for all of us. 


——————— —e 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT RECYCLED PAPERS, WRITE TO 
Recycled Alternatives, Champion International Corporation, 


One Champion Plaza, Stamford, CT 06921 
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The rebels give peace a dance. 


EL SALVADOR 


An End to the 
Bloodletting? 


A crackle of gunfire from the 
Guazapa volcano in El Salva- 
dor’s heartland cut through 
the din of New Year's Eve 
revelry. But the bursts were 
not the usual barrage of death. 
Instead, rebels of the Fara- 
bundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front were sending up 


THE KOREAS 
No Nukes— 
Maybe 


As “expressions of principle” 
go, the one reached last week 
by North and South Korea was 
rich with promise. Under the 
six-point declaration, which 
follows the reconciliation ac- 
cord signed Dec. 13 by the 
longtime rivals, they agreed to 
forgo the manufacture, testing 
and use of nuclear weapons. 
To ensure a denuclearized 
peninsula, each side pledged to 
allow inspection tours of sus- 
pected atomic sites. 

But the loopholes in the 
proposed accord could make it 
meaningless. Precisely which 
sites will be open to inspection 
and how the monitors will op- 
erate are questions that have 
not been resolved. The Prime 
Ministers of the two Koreas ex- 
pect to close the holes and sign 
a formal pact later this month, 
Even so, the agreement still 
fails to commit North Korea 
cither to signing the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy’s nonproliferation treaty or 
to IAEA inspections. = 





a celebratory salvo 
on learning that 
their negotiators 
had at last arrived at 
a peace accord 
with the conserva- 
tive government of 
President Alfredo 
Cristiani. 

If all goes accord- 
ing to plan, a Feb. 1 
cease-fire will end 
the 12-year civil war 
that has claimed 
75,000 lives and 
made El Salvador a synonym 
for bloodshed and human- 
rights abuses. Once disarmed, 
the rebels plan to form a politi- 
cal party, while the govern- 
ment will slash its armed forces 
from 56,000 to about 20,000. 

The document signed at 
the United Nations is essen- 
tially an agreement to keep 
talking to settle the final terms 
for peace. Negotiators must 
still decide when to implement 
each step of the plan. a 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Dogged Is the 
Peacemaker 


Despite the collapse of 14 ne- 
gotiated truces over the past 
six months, the peacemakers 
have not given up. U.N. special 
envoy and former U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance last 
week put together the most de- 
tailed agreement yet and won 
approval from the warring 
Presidents, Slobodan Milose- 
vic of Serbia and Franjo Tudj- 
man of Croatia. 

Vance’s plan calls for the 
Serb-led Yugoslav federal 
army to pull out of the parts of 
Croatia it controls as a result of 
the fighting. A 10,000-strong 
contingent of U.N. troops 
would be deployed for at least 
six months in the contested ar- 
eas. Serbs and Croats would 
then press ahead on a political 
solution. 


First, of course, a lasting 





Asnow this deep—16 inches—is a 
near miracle in Jerusalem, where so 
much hasn't fallen in four decades. 
The snow almost shut down the city, but even serious citizens 
frolicked near the Western Wall and the Dome of the Rock. 
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Serbs patrolling front lines. 


cease-fire must take effect. The 
two sides agreed to end hostil- 
ities on Friday. As so often be- 
fore, they promised not to 
shoot first, but this time they 
also pledged not to retaliate 
even if they are fired upon. 
U.N. officials were hopeful that 
a real truce would take hold. 
But fighting broke out after the 
deadline and by some reports 
continued into the weekend. 


SINGAPORE 
Tough Move on 
Gum Control 


Like spitting, public chewing 
may wind up on the wrong side 
of the law in the sternly ruled 
island republic. The govern- 
ment has banned the manufac- 
ture, sale and importation of 
chewing gum. Mere possession 
of the stuff is not illegal yet, but 
offending sellers face fines of 
up to $1,200 and importers 
could get a year in jail. Gum, 
explains a government spokes- 
man, “causes filthiness to our 
public facilities.” 

Singapore’s subway trains 
have been halted several times 
recently when wads of chewing 
gum jammed their doors. The 
gum lobby argues that gum 
does not clog doors, people do. 
The government is unmoved. 

Gum fanciers arriving from 
abroad must declare any they 
have with them on their cus- 
toms forms. They will be al- 
to bring in small 
amounts for their personal use, 
but the government reserves 
the right to define how much 
that may be. a 
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“IT WAS A REAL-( ; , 
BLESSING,” Frances © °° 
Vaughn said after , 
volunteers from the ‘| 
I fell i 
e€ 1n 
“A whole slew of people gave 


up their weekend to help me. ; 
They fixed my back porch. , 


Painted every room. Gave mea_ 


stove. They even puta brand-new — 
é 2) 

roof on. I could’ve kissed every Ww 1 { 
f 
« 


one of them.” 


Christmas in April 


program gave her 


house a face lift. 


This neighborly love is 


being rekindled all over America, 
4 
thanks to Christmas in April. ¢ 
Thousands of people from all 


walks of life are banding together 


to help the poor, the elderly, the P r { e C t 


handicapped. 


By repairing homes, these 


~ 


d 99 

2. | 

caring volunteers are doing more G |: k S 
i A e 


than painting and hammering. 
FRANCES VAUGHN 


Washington pD¢ 


They’re restoring dignity, hope 


and pride. 








The launch of Christmas 
in Aprils USA was made possible 
through the commitment of 
many people and cot porations, 
including a grant from the Toyota 
USA Foundation. We're proud to 
say we've been a supporter from 


the very start. 





As a result, the national body 
has been able to help more 
communities start local programs. 
(The number has grown from 
13 to 52 in just over two years.) 

Frances Vaughn is certainly 
thrilled the folks around 
Washington rallied behind 
Christmas in April. 

In fact, she would have jumped 
through the roof with joy if it 


hadn't just been repaired. 
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Why We’re 
So Gloomy 





The longest recession since the 1930s may 
pass by summer, but it will take years to 
rid the economy of debt and rebuild America 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


“T haven't really been able to sort out ex- 
actly why there has been this degree of 
pessimism.” 

George Bush, Dec. 26, 1991 


ell, why are Americans so 
gloomy, fearful and even 
panicked about the cur 
rent economic slump? 

At first glance the num- 
bers don’t seem so bad. The stock market 
went on a record-breaking rampage last 
month, finished 1991 at an all-time high, 
and kept setting new highs in the opening 
Inflation is at the lowest 
level in five years, and home mortgages are 


sessions of 1992 


available at interest rates not seen since 
1974. They may fall even further, thanks to 
the Federal Reserve's dramatic cut in the 
discount rate last month to a 27-year low. 
The official unemployment rate is nowhere 
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near as severe as it was at the depth of the 
1981-82 recession, and the contraction in 
the gross national product (so far 1.4%) has 
been far less sharp. “Ten years ago we 
would have thought this was paradise, and 
now we're whining about it,” says David 
Wyss, chief economist for the consulting 
firm DRI/McGraw Hill 
“Whining” hardly captures the extent 
of the gloom Americans feel as the current 
downturn enters 18th month. The 
slump is the longest, if not the deepest, 
Traumatized 
by layoffs that have cost more than 1.2 mil- 
lion jobs during the slump, U.S, consumers 
have fallen into their deepest funk in years. 
“Never in my adult life have | heard more 
deep-seated feelings of concern,” says 
Howard Allen, retired chairman of South- 
ern California Edison. “Many, many busi- 
ness leaders share this lack of confidence 
and recognize that we are in real economic 
trouble.” Says Michigan 
economist Paul McCracken: “This is more 
than just a recession in the conventional 
sense. What has happened has put the fear 
of God into people.” 
In one of history’s most painful para 
doxes, U.S. consumers seem suddenly dis 
illusioned with the American Dream of 
rising prosperity even as capitalism and 
democracy have consigned the Soviet 
Union to history’s trash heap. “I’m 
worried if my kids can earn a decent 
living and buy a house,” says Tony 
Lentini, vice president of public af- 
fairs for Mitchell Energy in Houston 
“I wonder if this will be the first gener 
ation that didn’t do better than their 
parents. There’s a genuine feeling that 
the country has gotten way off track, and 
neither political party has any answers. 
Americans don’t see any solutions.” 
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Americans are so uneasy because they 
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feel economic turmoil on two levels, one 


relatively superficial and the other much 
deeper. The surface layer is the most imme- 
diately painful one, a garden-variety reces- 
sion of the sort that comes along every few 
years with the ups and downs of the busi 
ness cycle. This one has brought the famil- 
iar pattern of layoffs and weak profits. 

rhe deeper tremors emanate from the 
kind of change that occurs only once every 
few decades. America is going through a 
historic transition from the heedless bor- 
row-and-spend society of the 1980s to one 
that stresses savings and investment. In 


the short run, this helped trigger the cycli- 
cal recession, which is likely to run its 

| course in the next few months. But when 
it’s over, America will not simply go back 
to business as usual. 

The underlying change in the way 
American consumers and business leaders 
think about saving and spending will make 
the recovery one of the slowest in history 
and the 1990s a decade of lowered exp: 
tations. Many economists agree that the 
U.S. will face at least several years of very 
modest growth, probably in the 2% to 3% 
range, as consumers and companies work 


off the vast debt they assumed in the 
1980s. But there is much to be gained. In- 
creased investment and long-term think 
ing, if it endures, could help rebuild the 
competitiveness of American industry and 
bring back the kind of prosperity not seen 
since the 1960s. 

The slump has galvanized Democratic 
hopes of regaining the White House this 
year and has confronted Bush with a 
tough set of choices. Mindful that the 
economy has expanded an average of just 
0.3% annually since he took office, the 
worst performance under any postwar 
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Jobless construction workers take their 
protest to the streets in New York City 


President, Bush would dearly love to 
ignite growth through tax cuts or other 
incentives to bolster his chances in No- 
vember. Yet at the same time he fears 
worsening a budget deficit that is expected 
to exceed $350 billion this year. 

Nearly paralyzed by the dilemma, Bush 
departed last week on a nakedly political 
tour of the Pacific Rim to beseech Japan 
and other countries to buy more U.S. prod- 
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ucts. He left top aides feverishly at work on 
the much ballyhooed growth package that 
he plans to present in his Jan. 28 State of the 
Union message. ' 
The economy is by far Bush’s weakest 
spot. In a TIME/CNN poll conducted Jan. 2, 
only 24% of those surveyed think the Presi- 
dent is doing a good job handling the econ- 
omy, which is up from a nadir of 18% in late 
November but still lopsided. According to 
84% of those polled, the recession is still go- 
ing on in the area where they live. A ray of 
hope has emerged in the past month, 
though, possibly tied to interest-rate cuts 
and the stock-market rally. Those who 
think the economy will improve in the next 
12 months have grown to 36% of respon- 
dents, up from 26% last November. Even 
so, 36% think the economy will be un- 
changed, and 25% say it will get worse. 


he conditions that led to to- 

day’s transition economy go 

back even further than the 

Roaring ’80s. Americans have 

suffered a long-term stagna- 
tion of their earnings. The median income 
of U.S. families has virtually stood still since 
1973, rising from $24,345 in inflation- 
adjusted dollars to $25,830 last year. That 
marks an annual gain of just 0.3% a year. 
From 1959 to 1973, by contrast, incomes 
grew a robust 2.7% a year. 

The deterioration took place in several 
stages that provoked surprisingly little pro- 
test from most Americans. Notably, the rise 
of the two-income family tended to obscure 
ithe fact that individual workers were falling 
behind. The oil shocks of the 1970s led to 
double-digit inflation and slow economic 
growth, which eroded incomes in a process 
dubbed stagflation. Then buyouts and cor- 








porate downsizing in the 1980s 
created a huge exodus of work- 
ers from high-paying manufac- 
turing jobs to less lucrative ser- 
vice-sector work. While the 
U.S. created some 18 million 
new jobs in the 1980s, many 
were in such industries as bank- 
ing and retailing, which are 
now frantically shedding work- 
ers. “The 1973 period marked 
the beginning of the decline of 
the American standard of liv- 
ing,” says Allen Sinai, chief 
economist of the Boston Co. 
“The Reagan years interrupt- 
ed that trend by borrowing and 
spending, which led to the re- 
trenchment that has deepened 
the current slump.” 

The 1980s binge took place 
on a colossal scale in every sec- 
tor of the economy. Runaway 
federal deficits have more than 
tripled the national debt since 
1980, to $3.1 trillion; interest 
on that sum eats up $286 billion a year and 
accounts for the third largest expense in the 
budget. Meanwhile, consumers increased 
their 10Us from $1.4 trillion in 1980 to $3.7 
trillion last year. And U.S. industry raised 





its debt from $1.4 trillion to $3.5 trillion | 


over the same period. 

The reckless borrowing made a reck- 
oning inevitable. “You can’t spend cight 
years priming the pump and getting all 
your growth through debt in the private, 
corporate and public sectors and expect 
to come out of it overnight,” says John 
Bryan, chairman of Sara Lee. “We're not 
going to get any momentous return to 
growth anytime soon.” Concurs an Ad- 
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Excess capacity: wreckers raze a Detroit auto plant 








| ministration economist: “People are 


smarter than we give them credit for. 
They've known we couldn’t keep borrow- 
ing our way to prosperity forever.” Asked 
in the TIME/CNN poll whether Americans 
today can enjoy the same standard of liv- 
ing as recent generations, 62% said no. 
To make matters worse, much of the 
corporate debt was splurged on paper- 
shuffling buyouts and grandiose real es- 
tate projects rather than on factories or 
production machines. The vast oversupply 
of office buildings, shopping centers and 
other projects led to the bankruptcy of 
real estate developers, then to the wide- 
spread failure of the banks and thrifts that 


OIL SHOCK I 
The Arab oil embargo aggravated lingering '60s 
inflation, stunned consumers and sent auto sales 


this recession is the most 
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Going nowhere: with passenger traffic slumping, airlines ground unneeded jets in the Mojave Desert 





financed the deals. In what some business | sion of Kuwait in July 1990 sent oil prices 


leaders view as an overcorrection, many 
of the surviving banks have slammed shut 
| their lending windows to all but their best- 
heeled customers, depriving the economy 
of sorely needed money for recovery. 

The 1980s were so pumped up with 
debt that most people thought a deep re 
cession would hit after the market crash of 
1987. But by sheer momentum, the econo- 
my managed to keep growing for a year or 
so, much like Wile E. Coyote running off a 
cliff and standing for a few seconds on 
thin air. In 1989 and early 1990 the econo- 
my was growing so slowly it might as well 
have been motionless. Then Iraq’s inva- 


OIL SHOCK II 
After Iran's revolution sent oil prices fling, the 








above $40 per bbl. and pushed the U.S. 
into a bona fide slump. 

When the recession arrived, it trig- 
gered the kind of layoffs that occur in any 
slump. But it has also accelerated a wave 
of firings that can only be attributed to 
longer-term structural changes, including a 
drastic shakeout in industries that were 
overbuilt in the 1970s and "80s. Among the 
worst hit is retailing, which is undergoing a 
painful adjustment to the frugal "90s, Just 
last week Zale, the largest U.S. jewelry 
store operator, said it would close 400 of its 
2,000 stores and lay off 2,500 workers. “We 
are looking at the historic restructuring of 


stubborn since the Great Depression, but not as deep as some other postwar downturns. 


THE VOLCKER FEVER 
Determined to whip inflation, Fed chief Paul 





the American economy,” 
Dan Lacey, an Ohio-based 
employment consultant. “It’s 
not just decline; it’s turmoil. 
Even those people who are 
still working have lost faith in 
their ability to stay employed. 
The memory of what's going 
on is not going to be erased 
from today’s workplace any 
more than the memory of the 
1930s was erased from earlier 
generations.” 

While some economists 
have described the current 
slump as a near depression, 
that phrase overstates the 
case if it is taken as a compar- 
ison with the period 1929-33, 
when the U.S. economy con- 
tracted by nearly a third. The 
D word becomes more val- 
id, especially with a small d, 
when it is used to compare the 
growth rate of the 1930s, 
which averaged 0.5% a year, 
with the expected sluggishness of the 
1990s, which some economists predict will 
see an average growth rate of 2 

In some respects, the current recession 
is more painful than the numbers show be- 
cause this slump is so different from most. 
The current unemployment rate of 6.8%, 
for example, appears to be well below the 
level reached in the 1981-82 recession, 
when joblessness peaked at 10.8%. But ex- 
perts say the comparison is misleading be- 
cause the labor force is growing far more 
slowly today than a decade ago, which 
means that fewer people are seeking jobs. 
Among other things, the slowdown reflects 
both an aging U.S. population and a de- 
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and corporations cut back 


U.S. tried to quell inflation by clamping down on Volcker tightened up on interest rates until the 

consumer credit. It backfired. Diline RZD Se eee 
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18 to 24 who are embarking on ca- 
reers. Moreover, 1.2 million dis- 
couraged workers have given up telephone 
looking for jobs, up 25% from a patelso 





i =a 
re , ’ cables aaiee 7m 
cline in the number of people ages U5) Has the recession ended 


year ago. In the TIME/CNN poll, adults taken 
23% of those surveyed said they  Yankeloveh 


in the area where you live? 
YES 10% 


Do you think economic conditions in this 


country will improve during the next 12 months? 


had been unemployed, not by their kone’ YES 36% 

| own choice, at some point during sloped 25% 
1991. “ha STAY THE SAME 36% 
: In a ea, aoe sense, the Has the ol 
gloom is deeper because this time to po Sega ar soeatea? 
unemployment has hit an influen- 
tial and vocal class of managers and 
other white-collar ecihane “So Mas: 
many of us are seeing our peers Can Americans today enjoy the same 
thrown out of work,” says John standard of living as recent generations? 
Rogers, who runs his own Chicago YES 31% 
investment firm. “That's what's so 62% 
frightening.” 

Another factor that has aggra- Is the U.S. in a long-term economic decline? 

vated unease in this recession is YES 28% 


that there has been no sense of 

leadership, let alone prescience, 

from Washington. Consumers 

were blindsided by the failure of the 
| White House and most economists to 
foresee the length of the downturn. 
“Everyone was told it was going to be 
mild,” says Stephen Levy, director of the 
Center for the Continuing Study of the 
California Economy. “Coming out of the 
gulf war, people thought it would last just 
two quarters.” But while the economy 
| did manage gains of 1.4% in the second 
quarter and 1.8% in the third, few ex- 
perts doubt that the U.S. has become 
mired in a double-dip slump that for all 





Hard times are forcing some people to 
turn their back on the American Dream. In 
El Monte, Calif., Julio Toruno, the son of a 
Nicaraguan immigrant who prospered in 
Southern California after World War II, 
watched the revenues from his print shop 


| nose-dive 20% last year. “I don’t have the | 


opportunities my father had,” he says. 
Strapped by high housing costs, steep taxes 
and a declining income, Toruno and his 
wife recently bought land in Nicaragua and 
plan to move there in the spring. 

For now, many economists are count- 








ing on the Federal Reserve’s cut in 
the discount rate from 42% to 
3%% to set the stage for a mild re- 
covery that could start by summer. 
The sharp reduction was significant 
because the discount rate, which is 
what the Fed charges banks for bor- 
rowing money, is a bellwether for 
interest costs throughout the econ- 
omy. The average rate for a 30- 
year, fixed-rate mortgage last week 
was 8.24%, the lowest in 18 years. 
At the same time, election-year 
pressures are likely to push Wash- 
ington into enacting a few modest 
tax breaks to stimulate growth. 

But consumers will have to 
open their wallets before any recov- 
ery can get rolling, and that is by no 
means ensured. Says Stephen 
Roach, a senior economist at Mor- 
gan Stanley: “Interest-rate cuts are 
a very constructive stage setter for 
economic recovery, but we need an 
improved sense of job security to al- 
low the effects of the cuts to work their way 
through the system.” 

So far, though, no reprieve from layoffs 
is anywhere in sight. Economists say U.S. 
companies will shed more than | million 
jobs in 1992 in fields ranging from banking 
to aerospace, a pace even faster than last 
year’s. “It’s become almost like a poker 
game to see who can cut the most,” says 
employment analyst Lacey. “There's a kind 
of corporate frenzy.” 

That would be worrisome even if 
downsizing were a magic bullet that could 








practical purposes never really 
ended. “Everything was set for a 
typical recovery,” says economist 
Gordon Pye, who runs his own 
New York City consulting firm. 
“But when employment did not 
increase and the waves of layoffs 
and restructurings continued, that 
really inhibited it.” 

The downsizing has dismayed 
recent college graduates, who have 
found it difficult if not impossible 
to land a good job. “I'm beginning 
to think it wasn’t the best financial 
| decision to go to law school,” says 
| Kathy Woods, who is still seeking 
| work after graduating from the 
| University of California’s Hastings 
law school last spring. “I was a 
waitress over Christmas,” she says. 
Laments a jobless graduate of the 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service who has lived at 
home since he left school last May: 
“Of the 30 or so people I graduat- 
ed with and am closest to, | know 
of just three who have professional 
jobs. Others are receptionists or 
doing things like waiting tables. A 
lot are going to graduate school 
because there is nothing else to 
| do.” 
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What Do the Bulls Know? 


The stock market put on a spectacular show of defiance 
in 1991. Wall Street's bulls ignored the crushing weight of 
debt on the economy and the signs of a protracted reces- 
sion. Every major stock-market index pushed into record- 
high territory. The Dow Jones average leaped 535 points 
to an all-time peak of 3168.83, a gain of more than 
20%—and for good measure, rose nearly 33 points during 
the first two days of 1992. The S&P SOO gained even 
more than the Dow during 1991, rising 26%, and NASDAQ, 
the most popular measure for small stocks, surged a 
record 57%. 

The man most responsible for fueling the rally was Alan 
Greenspan. The Federal Reserve chairman engineered a 
drastic drop in the discount rate, which is what the Fed 
charges banks for borrowing money, from 7% at the be- 
ginning of the year to 3.5% at the end. Besides giving the 
economy a nudge, the drop in rates triggered a wave of so- 
called asset shifting. Dismayed by low yields on CDs and 
Treasury securities, savers bet their money on the stock 
market. A record $31 billion flowed into stock mutual 
funds during the first 11 months of the year. 

But how reliable is a rising market as a leading indicator 
of economic recovery? In the past, the bulls have been a 
good bet. The last time the Fed pushed down interest 
rates to end a recession was in the summer of 1982, 
which quickly sparked a Wall Street rally. Four months lat- 
er, the economic slump was over. But bulls know when to 
retreat too. If investors see no recovery by summer, watch 
out for at least a temporary comeback of the bears. 





swiftly restore the competitive- 
ness of American industry. But 
while layoffs will cut expenses and 
boost corporate profits, they can- 
not by themselves turn companies 
around. GM's plans to close 25 
plants by 1995 and cut 74,000 jobs, 
or 19% of its work force, scarcely | 
addresses such problems as why it 
takes the company up to a year 
longer than the Japanese to rede- 
sign its cars. 

At the very least, the current 
malaise has raised the public’s con- 
sciousness about the need for real 
leadership and accountability in 
both Washington and corporate 
America. People are smart enough 
to know when they are being 
squeezed. Their pain reflects eco- 
nomic woes that have piled up for 
years. Correcting those problems 
will take vision in the White House 
and Congress, and long-term plan- 
ning in the executive suite. Ameri- 
cans are unlikely to feel much bet- 
ter until they see that their well- 
founded concerns are at last being 
recognized and addressed. —With 
reporting by William McWhirter/Detroit, 
Jane Van Tassel/New York and Richard 
Woodbury/Houston 
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A Quick 


Business 


Fix Is Not 
Enough 


Tax cuts may produce a 
spark, but the economy 
needs long-term fuel. 
Why not a New Deal 

for the "90s? 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


his recession is different. That is the 

raw, uncomfortable reality that more 

and more Americans seem to know 
and feel, from university economists in Mas 
shusetts to shipyard machinists on the 
Mississippi coast. Many Americans sense 
that the classic cures for a garden-variety re- 
tinkering with the tax code, boost- 
ing spending programs or simply waiting for 
the business cycle to run its course—may not 
be enough to restore lasting prosperity this 
time around. In fact, the U.S. economy 
needs more than a quick fix. Substantial, 
structural changes may be required. It may 
even be time, some economists are suggest- 
ing, for a new version of the New Deal. 

Few would advocate a literal reprise of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's response to the 
Great Depression, which included strong 
gusts of government spending and massive 
public-works projects. Most economists shy 
away from any agenda that would increase 
federal bureaucracy or require more direct, 
activist. government intervention in the 
marketplace. 

Yet the U.S. economy stands at an im 
portant crossroads, “This is the time to take 
major steps and make major changes,” says 
Allen Sinai, chief economist of Boston Co. 
Economic Advisors. “The economy is beset 
by structural, long-run problems that cry out 
for a systematic plan of attack. The time has 
come to create a new economic order.” 
Robert Heilbroner, an economist at the 
New School for Social Research, argues that 
the 1990s should mark the start of a new era. 
The U.S. economy, he says, could be poised 
for a new “long wave” of growth, following 
the most recent wave that began after the 
World War II era and continued more or 
less through the 1980s. 

Each economist carries his doctor's bag 
of pills and potions for the ailing economy, 
but there is a strong consensus on the need 
for one dose of medicine: a dramatically im- 
proved infrastructure and educational sys- 
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tem. Capital investment for roads, bridges, 
highways and airports is essential for the 
long-term health of the American economy. 
Serious repairs of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system have been postponed, and the 
evidence can be seen in crumbling bridges 
and congested highways everywhere. Dur 
ing the past 30 years, infrastructure projects 
have declined from 3.2% of total U.S. 
spending to 1.6% today. 

Ina TIME/CNN poll conducted Jan. 2, a 
majority advocated such economic reme- 
dies as middle-class tax relief, favored by 
78%, and a cut in the tax on capital gains, 
endorsed by 55%. But most also want 
long-term solutions, including greater 
spending on education, which 82% sup 
port, and increased spending on highways, 
roads and bridges, which 57% advocate. 
To finance such projects, 68% want an in- 
crease in taxes on households with in 
comes of $100,000 or more, and 67% fa 
vor an increase in taxes on alcohol and 
tobacco. Only 22% would accept a higher 
gasoline tax. 

Since this is an election year, the quick 
and relatively easy economic fixes are 
bound to take precedence over the more 
worthwhile but cumbersome long-term 
reforms. When President Bush unveils 
some specific growth-stimulating propos- 
als in his State of the Union address at the 
end of the month, the centerpiece will 
probably be a capital-gains tax cut. Such a 
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cut would do the economy the most good 
if it were directly aimed at stimulating new 
investment. Democrats may accept a capi- 
tal-gains cut in a compromise deal if it is 
joined with some sort of break for lower- 
and middle-income taxpayers, since it is 
the wealthy who benefit most from capi- 
tal-gains relief. Congress may revive the 
investment tax credit in hopes of boosting 
spending on factories and equipment. 
Bush would probably sign on. Experts 
caution that the rre would be truly helpful 
only if the credit is temporary (somehow | 
temporary measures tend to become per- 
manent by default) and targeted to pro- 
ductive investments. 

Several Democrats and Republicans 
advocate a sharp cut in the payroll tax for 
Social Security and Medicare. This regres- 
sive tax has nearly doubled in the past dec- 
ade to 15.3%, with the burden shared 
equally by employer and employee, and of 
all the taxes that the Treasury collects, it | 
may be the strongest deterrent to the cre- 
ation of new jobs. 


f properly focused, these measures 
could be sensible and even effective. But 
they are little more than cosmetic sur- 
gery—a nip here, a tuck there, What the 
U.S. economy desperately needs, many ex- 
perts now argue, is the equivalent of open- 
heart surgery. The key to the economic 
transformation: basic investment in capital 
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T’S NOWO E TAB 


Help for the Middle Class 

One plan would cut at least 2% from the FICA 
payroll taxes, which take 15.3% (employers pay 
half) of all earnings up to $53,400 a year. The 
tax is highly regressive, and its surpluses are 
used to pay for everything from food stamps to 
nuclear missiles. 

Outlook: 

Pushed hard by Democrats on grounds of 
fairness; a modest version may wind up in 
Bush's package as well. 


ABreak for Capital Gains 

Taxed as regular income at rates up to 31%, 
most types of capital gains would get a 
substantial break if the Administration has its 
way. Republicans tout the measure as a 
stimulant to investment; Democrats attack it as 
a handout to the wealthy. 

Outlook: 

As part of a compromise package, Democrats 
may be willing to accept a limited cut, 
especially if it applies only to new investment 


Expansion of the IRA 

Asa boon to the upper middle class, several 
plans would restore tax breaks for Individual 
Retirement Accounts to the higher-income 
taxpayers from whom they were taken in 1986. 
Another version would allow withdrawal of 
earnings from accounts funded with after-tax 
dollars. 

Outlook: 

Popular with both parties, but the multibillion- 
dollar cost could be a barrier. 


A Revived Investment Tax Credit 
Dropped in 1986, any tax credit would 
probably be limited to investment in new plants 








and equipment and made temporary, thus 
encouraging companies to accelerate their 
expansion before the tax break expires. 
Moreover, to avoid giving a windfall to any 
spending that was already planned, the credits 
would probably apply only to “incremental” 
investment, meaning the money spent above a 
company’s historical level. 

Outlook: 

A long-standing favorite of Democrats and 

a probable component of Bush's package 

as well. 


Hitting the Wealthy Harder 

To help finance middle-class relief, the rich 
would get some form of modest increase. One 
way would be to boost the top marginal tax rate 
a few points; another would be to add a surtax 
on millionaires’ income. 

Outlook: 

In an election year, the Democrats will demand 
this populist move, and Bush is likely to go 
along in exchange for a capital-gains cut and 
other measures 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR 
THE LONG TERM 


Invest in Mass Transit 

Create federal, state and local partnerships to 
build light-rail lines for urban areas lacking 
mass transit; support high-speed rail for 
passengers and freight. To help pay for it, boost 
taxes on parking and fuel. Such programs 
would reduce pollution, gridlock and 
dependence on oil imports. 


Invest in Education and Job Training 
Guarantee access to college or vocational 
training for all who qualify, regardless of ability 














Choose Your Remedies 





to pay. As Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton 
suggests, let needy students pay for 
their education with public service after 
graduation or through small paycheck 
deductions. 


Boost Research and Development 
Increase spending, as Bush has begun to 
do, to support private research into new 
technologies. Provide special funding for 
research into alternative energy sources 
including solar electricity. 


Make Smart Defense Cuts 

In the short run, reductions in the Pentagon 
budget will provide few savings. Because 

of the recession, for example, cutbacks 

in military payrolls would put more people 
on the unemployment line. But over the 
long haul, carefully planned reductions 
could amount to savings of $50 billion 

a year, 


Phase Out Subsidies for Borrowing 
Americans for decades have bought far larger 
and more expensive houses than they could 
otherwise afford, thanks to the deduction for 
mortgage interest. The result for the U.S. 

is high household debt and low savings. 
Lawmakers should consider sharply lowering 
the cap on mortgage deductions, which 
currently allows full deductibility for interest 
payments on debt of up to $1.1 million on two 
homes. 

Similarly, the Treasury Department 
should release its long-awaited study on ways 
to equalize the treatment of corporate debt 
and equities. The best way is simply to cut tax 
deductions for corporate borrowing while 
simultaneously cutting the double taxation of 





improvements and not in consumption. The 
notion would be to rebuild a public environ- 
ment in which businesses could flourish. In 
this way, America’s waning competitiveness 
in global markets might be restored. 

To resurrect the American infrastruc- 
ture, the government might help finance 
federal, state and local partnerships to build 
mass transit, opting for light rail more often 
than underground subway lines. These tran- 
sit systems would easily pay back their start- 
up costs through reduced consumption of 
fossil fuels, diminished pollution and traffic 
congestion. The construction could be fi- 
nanced, at least in part, by new taxes on park- 
ing and gasoline. Similarly, high-speed rail- 
cars could be a new, more efficient means of 
transportation and could be paid for by im- 
posing new taxes on diesel and jet fuel. 
Those levies would not be popular—but that 
is what leadership is for. 

This ambitious undertaking would cer- 
tainly provide an immediate lift to the econ- 
omy, no bad thing when the general progno- 
sis is for anemic growth through the middle 
of the decade. In the long run, the economy’s 








basic foundation would get a second life. 
“The economy needs a shot in the arm, and 
these things need to be done,” says econom- 
ic forecaster David Levy. 

As part of any new boost to capital in- 
vestment, the Federal Government will have 
to spend more to stimulate private research 
and development into new technologies. 
The President’s proposed budget for basic 
research in fiscal 1992 was 8% greater than 
funds allocated in 1991, but is still paltry by 
comparison with defense R.-and-D. spend- 
ing. As Americans have been skimping on 
R.-and-D. projects, their foreign rivals have 
been boosting outlays and reaping the re- 
wards. U.S. spending on nondefense R. and 
D. has amounted to less than 2% of GNP, vs. 
nearly 3% in Japan. 

The American public-education system 
gets equally dismal grades when compared 
with much of Europe’s and Japan’s. Har- 
vard’s Robert Reich and other economists 
contend that in the next decade, the skills of 
a country’s work force will be a major deter- 
minant of its competitiveness in the world. 
Some experts argue that all who qualify aca- 
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stock dividends. 


demically should have access to a college or 
a vocational-training program, even if they 
lack the money for tuition. Arkansas Gover- 
nor Bill Clinton suggests that needy students 
could pay for their education by performing 
some kind of public service after they gradu- 
ate or by repaying loans through modest 
payroll deductions over many years. 
Where, the skeptics ask, will the money 
come from? At least some of the billions 
must come from the old cold war defense 
budget. Some economists think the Penta- 
gon could eventually provide $50 billion in 
defense savings a year, beyond those that 
have already been budgeted. Internal Pen- 
tagon reports conclude that such a cut 
would not endanger national security. Last 
week congressional leaders called for elimi- 
nation of the legal barriers between military 
and domestic spending, which would make 
it easier for Congress to use Pentagon cut- 
backs for other federal programs. A de- 
fense windfall, some economists say, should 
be used to repair the nation’s infrastruc- 
ture. Heilbroner quips that the defense 
contractor Northrop could be transformed 
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Anew California bridge overpass should ease congestion, which is one of the more serious problems afflicting the ailing infrastructure 


into the North American Road Corp. 

But if infrastructure projects are to 
get further than a contractor's sketch 
pad and the economy is to be perma- 
nently transformed, not just temporar- 
ily revived, a long period of low inter- 
est rates is essential. For that reason, 
the overwhelming majority of econo- 
mists argue that the Federal Reserve 
must keep the discount rate near its 
current 27-year low of 3.5%. Still, the 
central bank can do only so much. 
Since the bond market remains quite 
wary of a ballooning federal deficit 
and would undoubtedly drive up inter- 
est rates in anticipation of dramatically 
rising deficits—Congress will have to 
keep a constant eye on the mood of the 
markets to prevent interest rates from 
spiking up 

Several of the President's econom- 
ic advisers believe a sizable deficit fi- 
nanced stimulus program would not 
drive up interest rates significantly, so 
long as the caps on future federal 
spending are kept in place, as agreed in 
the 1990 budget deal. Michael Boskin, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, has argued in 
White House meetings that although 
the Federal Government already expects to 
run a $360 billion deficit this year, U.S. fiscal 
policy is essentially neutral because almost 
all the deficit is accounted for by interest 
payments on the federal debt and by the cost 
of bailing out depositors in failed banks and 
thrifts. Neither of these payments has any 
stimulative effect. Meanwhile, the states and 
cities are running contractionist fiscal poli- 
cies by raising taxes and cutting spending. If 
caps on future federal spending are kept in 
place, Boskin has told his colleagues, the 
economy could benefit from stimulative tax 
cuts of about 1% of economic output, or 
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about $57 billion, without driving up long- 
term interest rates more than half a point. 
In an approach that frankly apes the 
New Deal, lowa Senator Tom Harkin goes 
even further and proposes massive invest- 
ment in public works. His rhetoric is plainly 
Rooseveltian: one of his stock speeches aims 
to evoke 1930s nostalgia by recalling how 
Harkin’s father, an unemployed coal miner, 
got a job working on a WPA construction site. 
In response to such echoes of New Deal 
policies, some economists point out that the 
New Deal focused squarely, and sensibly, on 
dragging the economy out of its nightmare. 
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At a December rally, workers clamored for investment 





The goal was essential, but it was a de- | 
cidedly short-term fix. Roosevelt 
launched heavy government spending, 
priming the pump to mitigate the dras- 
tic economic contraction. Some econ- 
omists argue too that in a sense the 
New Deal was an incomplete econom- 
ic success. In 1940 the unemployment 
rate had been more than halved—but 
still stood at about 14%, Not until 
World War II did the economy reach 
virtually full employment. 

Even the staunchest proponents of 
a 1990s New Deal admit that their 
schemes have one real risk: an out- 
break of inflation. “That's the one big 
hitch,” concedes Heilbroner. He adds, 
though, that if the U.S. had its own 
type of loose alliance between labor, 
business and government, as some Eu- 
ropean nations do, such a structure 
could provide a means to control ex- 
cessive wage increases. But most 
Americans would oppose that kind of 
state involvement in the marketplace. 

Americans have always been good 
at muddling through. Defining a 
course of bold action—and finding the 
political will to make the first move—is 
inevitably more difficult. But the per 
vasive pessimism that seems to define the 
American spirit today is itself a cause for op- 
timism. People are worried—and that may | 
mean they are finally ready to accept tough 
measures and discomfort. “I am more en- 
couraged now than I've been ina long time,” 
says Sinai, in marked incongruence to his 
words of warning, “The country is waking up 
to the fact that we're in deep trouble. That’s 
the first step.” The long-term goal seems 
clear: a fundamental overhaul of the basic 
structure, the capital core, of the USS. 
economy, —With reporting by Laurence I. Barrett 
and Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


2M PRESENTS W hen 15-year-old Norwegian figure skater Sonja Henie won her first 
2 Bs Olympic gold medal in 1928, she was already a world champion. 


But it was there in St. Moritz that she established herself as an internation- 
al celebrity and raised her sport to a new level of artistry. 
Henie's grace, beauty and athleticism 


distinguished her immediately from the other 
competitors. A student of ballet, she intro- 
duced elements of that performing art to her 


of the 


figure skating and completely changed the 
sport. Because of Henie, skaters began to realize that technical brilliance 
by itself was no longer enough to succeed. 
Henie’s career achievements may never be equalled. She won a 
record three Olympic gold medals: St. Moritz in 1928, Lake Placid, N.Y. in 
'32 and Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany in '36. She was 


| es 

| the women’s world champion for 10 years (1927-36) and 

eight-time European champion. After one of her Olympic tri- 
umphs, the New York Herald-Tribune reported, “The confident 


~ Games 


wone Tan 





SONJA HENIE 
SAL A: 


ease with which the champion skates, together with her strik- 
ing stage presence, quickly grasps the imagination of the spectators.” 

The fans were very important to Henie. “I have always skated for the 
pure pleasure of skating,” she once said. “The give and take with the audi- 
ence has a remarkable effect on one's ability to perform.” 

After her final world title, Henie left competitive skating and found new 
success as an American movie actress in the 1930s and ‘40s. “I've signed 
Miss Henie and her skates,” said producer Darryl Zanuck. “Even if she 
couldn't skate I'd have signed her anyway, but not for so much money.” 

Henie also performed for the public in sold-out ice shows all over the 
world. These extravaganzas made her the first female athlete to earn 
$1 million. Off the ice, her romances were the talk of the gossip pages and 
her glamorous lifestyle the envy of millions. 

Henie’s ascent to success and adulation started when she received 
her first skates from her father at about age 7. She won the Norwegian 
national championship at 10, and at 11 made Norway's 1924 Olympic 
team. As one of the youngest Olympians in history, she finished eighth. 
Three years later, she won her first world championship, dazzling judges 
and spectators with her precisely choreographed routines and daringly 
short outfit of ermine and silk. From that day on, she never lost. 

Sonja Henie died of leukemia on a flight to her homeland in 1969, 

50 years after receiving her first pair of skates. = 


CAREER HIGHLIGHTS 


Won a record three figure skating gold medals 
Won eight consecutive European titles 


Won a record 10 straight world championship 
Charter member, Ice Skating Hall of Fame, 1963 


This Special Advertising Feature was produced by the Editorial Projects Department of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, © 1992 The Time Inc. Magazine Company 





You don’t change things forever with the same old song and dance. 


1928 


WVHEN SONJA HENIE 
stepped onto the ice at the 1928 


MORITZ 


Olympic Games, few guessed 
she would change figure skating 
forever. 


But then, she did something 


ST. 


no Olympic skater had ever done 
before. She included ballet in 
her routine. 

She captured the gold medal 
with her innovative performance 
And, since that day, dance 
has been part of virtually every 
competitive figure skating 


performance 


SONJA HENIE 


At 3M, we champion the will 
to find a better way —not simply 
imitate what's been done before 
That same innovative thinking 
helped us invent Scotch™ 
brand tapes. Today, there are 
over a 
thousand 


vaneties 





for home 
business and industry. And 
people have been sticking with 
us ever since 

Because we know when 
you bring the world a better way, 


there's no going back 





Innovation working for you 


= 3M 02 


Worldwide Sponsor 1992 Olympic Games 














Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


It’s Alla Confidence Game 


little more than a year ago, with the economy gloomy, I 

suggested in these pages that we spike the water with 
Prozac. The Administration chose to invade Iraq instead, 
which served much the same purpose—lifting the national 
mood—and was probably also a very good thing for the 
world. (The toll on the Iraqis was horrible, but so was the 
prospect of Saddam with the Bomb.) 

And there we were again last month, with the economy 
every bit as gloomy—except that rather than having to in- 
vade anyone to lift our spirits (top choice: Louisiana), we 
may have accomplished much the same thing through the ef- 
forts of the Federal Reserve. When the Fed cut the discount 
rate a full point, to 32%, it was like pounding an economy in 
cardiac arrest. Suddenly, its little eyelids began to flutter, its 
stock market leaped out of bed, and people began to realize 
this might be one darn good time to go buy a house, at least 
in some parts of the country. 

You get a couple of first-time home buyers to make their 
move, which allows the folks they've bought from to trade 
up, which lets those folks trade up—and before you know it 
Century 21 and U-Haul are having banner years, furniture is 
being ordered, new alarm systems installed, tax revenues 
pick up.. .oh, happy day. Armageddon postponed. 

Not that we’re conclusively out of the woods, by any 
means, or that I was in there with the Smart Money last week 
paying all-time record-high prices to buy stocks myself— 
“Buy /ow, sell high, ommmmm,” I kept chanting whenever I 
felt the urge—but things have definitely improved. Confi- 
dence is the name of the game; it has taken a decided turn 
for the better; and it’s self-fulfilling. Lower interest rates 
make real estate and bonds more valuable, which shores up 
banks and insurance companies; a record-high Dow makes 
people feel richer and more optimistic—and all this has a 
way of feeding on itself. 

A few tiny problems do remain, however—unemploy- 
ment, widespread suffering and a nearly $400 billion deficit, 
for example—so there is still a search on to see what other 
steps might be taken to assure recovery. 

The first and most obvious would be to change things 
such that we elected a Chairman—George Bush, say—who 
would handle the foreign stuff (mergers and acquisitions, as 
it were) and, separately, a President—Bill Clinton, say—who 
would run domestic operations (the factory). It’s not as crazy 
as it sounds. (Well, of course, it is as crazy as it sounds, but 





never mind that.) In the first place, the job is obviously too 
big for any one human being, and in the second place, our 
current CEO doesn’t really have much interest in the local 
stuff anyway, other than cutting the capital-gains tax and 
dropping the luxury tax on yachts—so why would he mind? 

You may say this is unnecessary, because Mr. Bush al- 
ready has the power to appoint a domestic czar. But inas- 
much as he chose Dan Quayle as the best possible candidate 
to lead America in his absence and Clarence Thomas as the 
most qualified man in America to sit on the Supreme Court, 
maybe it would be best if we left the choice to the voters. 

Given the unlikelihood of changing the Constitution by 
November and given that none of the Democratic candi- 
dates can match the President's foreign policy experience, 
one of them could announce—right now—that if elected, his 
first move would be to offer George Bush the job of Secre- 
tary of State. What's Mr. Bush, who has made patriotism and 
public service such an issue, gonna say? No? Is he gonna say, 
“If I don’t win, I’m not going to help”? Fine. Then you get 
Nixon or Carter or, my own personal favorite, Margaret 
Thatcher. Retired world leaders are not that hard to find. 

Anyway, that’s my first proposal. Other, possibly more 
realistic, ways to help the Fed: 
> Don’t enact a one-time tax break. 
> Don’t suspend the penalty on 1a withdrawals. 

The idea with both these proposals has been to give the 
consumer a shot of cash to ignite the economy. But that 
wouldn't work—people would sense we were just getting 
ourselves deeper in hock, spending yet more money we don't 
have, invading our already too paltry savings. What's needed 
is confidence, not cash; investment, not spending. So: 
> Cut the capital-gains tax to zero (but only on new invest- 
ments and only on newly issued stocks and bonds, not trading 
profits or real estate). 
> Substitute “competitiveness” for “containment of commu- 
nism” as our fundamental national policy, and announce a 
bold investment in infrastructure toward that end. Ameri- 
cans are nothing if not enthusiastic competitors, as ex-Vir- 
ginia Governor Jerry Baliles and others with this vision have 
noted: a massive investment in infrastructure—and in edu- 
cation, research and drug rehabilitation—would build confi- 
dence in our long-term competitiveness. That confidence, in 
turn, would keep us from having to haul out the Prozac or 
bomb Baton Rouge. . 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Reach Out and 
See Someone 


If AT&T has its way, the term 
blind date may end up an 
anachronism, This week the 
| communications giant is 


scheduled to unveil its Video- 
Phone 2500, a compact tele- 
phone with color screen and 
camera lens that allows callers 
to get an up-close-and-person- 
al look at each other while 
they're conversing. Although 


Arar 





Getting connected: AT&T's VideoPhone 


video telephone conferencing 
systems have become almost 
standard equipment in the 
world of business, they come 
with a $25,000 price tag and re- 
quire special operating net- 
works. AT&T’s home phone is 
expected to cost $1,500, and 
will plug into a standard tele- 
phone outlet. 

Advanced compression 
technology shrinks the video 
signals to fit through conven- 
tional phone lines. “Psycholo- 
gists tell us that 55% of a mes- 
sage is delivered in body 
language,” notes Ste- 
phen Clemente, an 
AT&T executive. 
O.K., but what if your 
repertoire of phone 
language includes 
yawning and eye roll- 
ing? No problem. 
Callers can zap them- 
selves invisible at any 
time by closing the 
shutter over’ the lens. 
The VideoPhone 2500 
isdueoutin May. 





AUTO RENTAL 
How Abouta 
Bicycle, Then? 


The price of a drive to the 
country just took an uphill 
climb for Hertz customers in 








New York City. Last week the 
rental-car agency imposed a 
surcharge on residents of four 
of the city’s five boroughs who 
rent autos in the metropolitan 
area (spared: Staten Island- 
ers). For Bronx residents, it 
means a $56-a-day boost. The 











Coke's $3 million extravaganza 
ADVERTISING 


Broadway’s 
Big Bottleneck 


Who says Times Square has 
lost its famous gaudy sparkle? 
At 11:53 p.m. on New Year's 
Eve, Coca-Cola flipped on the 





switch to launch its contribu- 
tion to Broadway’s born-again 
glitz: a $3 million, 55-ton bill- 
board featuring a four-story 
Coke bottle made of fiber 
glass. A high-tech version of 
the Coke sign that has reigned 
in various Times Square loca- 
tions for 75 years, the billboard 
contains a mile of neon tubing, 
60 miles of optical fiber and 
more than 13,000 incandescent 
light bulbs. Controlled by a ro- 
botic animation system, the 
giant bottle pops its cap, a 
straw emerges, and the soda 
level rises and falls as if King 
Kong were guzzling it. The op- 
tical fiber sparkles to give the 
appearance of a carbonated 
brown liquid. 

The sign, which goes into 
full computer-controlled ac- 
tion next month, is part of a 
comeback in flashy Times 
Square billboards. But this 
time most of them were erect- 
ed by Japanese companies, in- 
cluding Canon, Sony, Fuji Film 
and Suntory liquors. a 








firm says it aims to regain the 
millions of dollars it has lost 
under the state’s vicarious- 
liability law, which places dam- 
age liability in the hands of a 
car owner—in this case 
Hertz—even if the owner isn’t 
behind the wheel. But the real 


motive, contends New York 
City consumer affairs commis- 
sioner Mark Green, is to force 
a change in the law. Nine other 
states have such statutes, but 
the surcharge will apply only to 
New York City, where damage 
losses have been high. w 





POULTRY 


_ABird with 
An Attitude 


Pheasant under glass seems an 
unlikely entreé to gain popu- 
larity during the frugal 1990s. 
But Henry Saglio, 
the owner of Con- 
necticut’s Grayledge- 
Avian Farms, wants 
to make pheasant 
more proletarian. 
Back in the 1940s, 
Saglio’s Arbor Acres 
farm raised some of 
the first of the meati- 
er and cheaper white 
chickens that became 
| a diet staple. For the 

past five years, he 

has been perfect- 

ing a broad-breasted 





t 





Saglio and fowl 





breed of pheasant that is meat- 
ier and more tender than its 
wild brethren in the hope of 
popularizing that fowl. 

While pheasant may lend it- 
self to more exotic and flavorful 
culinary adventures than chick- 
en does, it also costs a lot more: 
about $4 per Ib., vs. 
$1.25. Saglio hopes to 
cut the price by 
boosting efficiency 
and raising larger 
numbers, Last fall he 
shipped about 25,000 
birds, many of which 
ended up as holiday 
dinners. The main 
difficulty in raising 
pheasants, he says, is 
their individualistic 
nature and their ten- 
dency to attack one 
another. a 





HOLLYWOOD 
The Lion Fires 
Its Boss 


The curtain has been 
rung down on the 
long-running farce 
starring would-be film 
mogul Giancarlo Par- 
retti. Last week a Del- 


aware judge con- 
firmed Parretti’s 
removal from the 


board of MGM-Pathe 
studios. A onetime 
waiter who bought the 
studio in 1990 for $1.3 
billion, Parretti accumulated 
huge debts during his half-year 
tenure as CEO, forcing the 
company into involuntary 
bankruptcy. The studio’s chief 
lender, the French bank Crédit 





Lyonnais, pumped in $145 
million to restore solvency 
but demanded his ouster. The 
Delaware judge agreed, 





Parretti ate MGM but got indigestion 


condemning Parretti’s mis- 
management of the firm. The 
downward slide continued on 
Dec. 27, when Parretti was ar- 
rested and jailed in Sicily on 
tax-evasion charges. 5 
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NEW ENGINE, NEW TRANSMIS 
AND TO THINK MOST PEOPLE 


On September 1, 1991, the 
presses at Car and Driver rolled 
and declared the Nissan’ Maxima’ 
SE the “Best Import Sports Sedan 
under $25,000" 

That night the engineers at 
Nissan quietly celebrated. 





And took pleasure in the 
knowledge that the press hadn't, well, seen The new 1992 Maxima SE shown in Super Black with 
optional ABS brakes, driver’ side airbag and four-speed 
anything yet. For that same month the new | ee 
1992 Maxima was launched. A car our engi- Like our legendary Z; the Maxima SES new 3.0-liter, 190 


hp 24-valve DOHC V6 engine features a variable-induction 


. dual plenum system on the 5-speed which utilizes an 
neers had completely reexamined, revamped, re’ pe 
‘aie 6 P intermediate valve to regulate air intake flow for better 


' formance at low to mid-range RPMs 
and retooled, literally from the ground up. ee > 


One glance at the 1992 engine and you 
immediately detect a perfectionist mentality 
bordering on the obsessive. For there lies a 


new 30-liter,24-valve DOHC V6 multi-point, 





fuel-injected variable valve timed engine. 


*All-new fully electronic automatic transmission. * Source: Car and Driver 11/91 versus 9/91. For more 





SION, IMPROVED 


LIKED IT THE WAY UT WAS. 


RON: 6s 





Asa result, the 0-60 time has been 
reduced by more than a second to a seat- 
pressing 6.7 seconds? And horsepower has 
surged to an adrenalin-pumping 190. Giving 
new meaning to the term,4-Door Sports Car’ 

Of course, in our engineers minds, a 
totally new engine dictated equally radical 
changes to the transmission! 

A new front Viscous Limited Slip 


Differential transfers additional power to 


information call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read che fine print. And they always wear their seat belrs 


SUSPENSION, 


whichever front wheel has greater 
traction. So both stability and 
your self-composure are never lost. 

And a remarkable revamped 
4-wheel independent suspension 
system allows you to negotiate 
curves without compromising 
responsiveness or performance. 

Some things on the Maxima, however, 
take years to appreciate. Because over a 
two year period, the SE retains 70% of its 
value. That's higher than BMW 525i and 
Acura Legend. 

All of which suggests there is one 
thing our engineers can't change on the 


Maxima SE. Our atid. 





customers satisfac- 


BUILT FOR THE 


tion with it. HUMAN RACE! 










Environment 


low.ean America curb its dangerous dependence 





fuels? The answer, my 








reezing into the Future 


on scarce, nasty fossil 
friend, is blowing in the wind. 





Oil wells of the 1990s? Advanced wind turbines such as these in central California are capable of meeting 10% of the nation’s energy needs. 





By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





decade ago, windmills promised to 

be a clean, reliable source of pow- 

er that could help wean America 
from its dependence on dirty fuels and 
foreign oil. The idea of harnessing an en- 
ergy supply that was free as the breeze 
generated enough megawatts of excite- 
ment to light up an entire new industry. 
Spurred by generous government tax in- 
centives, investors poured more than $2.5 
billion into U.S. wind projects during the 
early 1980s. 

But enthusiasm was not enough to 
propel the dream into reality. “Wind de- 
veloped a reputation for not working, and 
it had the stigma of a tax scam,” says Rob- 
ert Thresher, the wind-program manager 
at the National Renewable Energy Lab- 

| oratory in Golden, Colo. Eventually the 
problems caused power companies to 
back away. And by 1985, when the tax 
credits expired, the remaining wind 
towers began looking more and more like 
monuments to a lost cause. 


Now, however, there’s new energy in 
the wind. Engineers have used advanced 
technology to make wind turbines that are 
far more efficient and cost effective than 
those of yesteryear. Says J. Michael Davis, 
chief of renewable-energy programs at the 
U.S. Department of Energy: “These ma- 
chines are real and reliable.” Today’s 
models are capable of meeting 10% of 
America’s energy demand, and within 30 
years, newer versions could provide for a 
quarter of the nation’s power needs, Such 
figures have re-energized the manufactur- 
ers of wind-power equipment and attract- 
ed the interest of foreign competitors. 
Utilities are conducting wind surveys and 
starting pilot projects. And a new breed of 
wildcatter is scurrying to buy up wind 
rights—licenses to erect what may be the 
oil wells of tomorrow. 

For years, the wind industry’s goal has 
been to produce power at rates similar to 
oil’s: roughly a nickel for a kilowatt. Ma- 
chines now operating in California can 
produce energy at 7¢ per kW. In areas of 
consistent high winds, the next genera- 


tion, currently being deployed, will bring 
that cost down to S¢ by 1995, and more ad- 
vanced designs are likely to shave off an- 
other penny by the year 2000. While many 
locales do not have enough wind to use 
the technology, enhancements already in 
the works will expand by a factor of 20 the 
area of land that can generate wind power 
profitably, according to experts at the Na- 
tional Renewable Energy Lab. 

Wind’s success says something about a 
dicey political issue: Should government 
tamper with free enterprise to nurture a 
new technology? The answer for renew- 
able energy sources is definitely yes. Had 
manufacturers and utilities not received 
state and federal assistance early on, the 
future of wind power would now be con- 
trolled by either Japan or Europe; both 
have consistently funded wind research. 
Today American technology dominates 
the field. 

In a sense, wind power has come full 
circle, In the early 1900s, most of the elec- 
tricity on U.S. farms was provided by 
windmills. Those were replaced during 
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the 1930s when the Rural Electrification 


Administration wired the countryside. 
But the oil embargoes and environmental 
concerns of the "70s prodded politicians to 
encourage the investigation of alternative 
energy sources. States began requiring 
their utilities to spend between 1% and 
2% of profits on research, and the federal 
government added its generous tax credits 
for investments in renewables. 

Unfortunately, the credits were for in- 
vestment, not performance. Consequent- 
ly, many wind-power machines seemed to 
be designed on an accountant’s calculator 
to capture more deductions than breezes. 
Some towers were planted in fields of fee- 
ble winds. Others broke down with frus- 
trating regularity. But a few companies 
persisted, and California in particular be- 
came the nursery for advanced technol- 
ogy. The state’s hot central valleys are 
linked to the cool ocean by a series of 
gorges and valleys along the coast that act 
like wind tunnels, It was in these natural 
labs that engineers began testing new 
designs. 

The failures of the 1980s showed the 


Perfecting 
the Windmill 


GENERATOR "Redesigned 
blades 


AND GEARBOK 
DIRECTION _ Aerodynamically 
efficient design and 
lighter materials 
increase output 


Wind-direction 
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| chines with electronic components that 


act as a giant surge protector, keeping 
sudden bursts of energy produced by gusts 


| from overpowering the turbine. 


Researchers also found that less than 
ideal placement of a windmill can have a 
major impact: missing 10% of the wind 
can reduce power 30%. Moreover, the ar- 
rangement of turbines within a wind 
“farm” is important because the wake 
produced by one windmill affects those 
around it. Computers are being used to 
simulate varied terrain and calculate how 
to produce the most energy. 

The advances are slowly changing the 
way utilities evaluate the technology. “We 
look at it as a real competitive option,” | 
says Carl Weinberg, director of research 
for San Francisco-based Pacific Gas and | 
Electric. Outside California, however, 
wind power still carries the burden of past 
failures. Even though a government sur- 
vey found that 10 Midwestern states could 
more than meet all their electrical power 
needs from wind, no major wind projects 
are planned in the region for 1992. 

But growing public concern over pollu- 
tion from burning fossil fuels will increase 
the pressure for renewable 
energy. Several states are 

starting to require utilities to 

factor the cost of environ- 
mental damage into the 
cost of power production. 
In California, where the 
process of calculating en- 
vironmental cost is just be- 
ginning, wind power may 
be assigned a price 15% 
lower than that for energy 
from traditional sources. 

Seven different propos- 
als are before Congress to 


aa he 
7 


researchers that they knew almost nothing | provide incentives for new wind-turbine 


about building machines that could with- 
stand and harness the turbulence of wind. 
Early models used blades of a type origi- 
nally designed for helicopters. Since wind 
pressure could vary considerably from one 
end of the blade to the other, the rotor 
would wobble wildly and eventually break 
off. Sudden gusts of wind could overpow- 


| er the machine and burn out its energy- 


| for a turn into the wind. 





converting turbine. Some engineers tried 
solving the problems by building heavier 
machines, but that simply made them 
more expensive. 

After much trial and error, research- 
ers modified the contours of the blades; 
some, for instance, are thicker in the mid- 
dle in order to provide more stability. En- 
gineers put electronic sensors atop the 
towers that could constantly monitor wind 
direction and turn the machine to correct 
for changes. The sensors do not respond 
to every fluctuation, but when a computer 
calculates a sustained 15° shift, it signals 
The leading 
American manufacturer, U.S. Wind- 
power of Livermore, Calif., has built ma- 





purchases. Surprisingly, the energy indus- 
try itself is divided on the value of such in- 
centives. Turbine manufacturers believe 
that wind should prove itself competitive 
without further special assistance. But 
utilities would like a tax credit to make in- 
vestment more attractive. 

Additional technological advances 
now on the drawing board are likely to 
make wind power even more appealing. 
Engineers plan to boost the towers in 
some areas higher than they are at present 
so that the machines can escape ground 


| turbulence and tap more consistent winds. 


Lighter materials could reduce the cost of 
building the towers. And researchers are 
looking into ways to store excess energy 
produced during windy periods so that it 
could be banked for use on calmer days or 
during peak energy demand. 

If wind power does not fulfill its prom- 


| ise as a major energy source by the end of 


the century, it will not be a failure of tech- 
nology. It will be a failure of vision on the | 
part of society to make the necessary 
commitment. s J 
- J 
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For women with early 
cancer, tamoxifen 
boosted 10-year survival 
rates from 71% to 75%. 

| Combining tamoxifen with 
chemotherapy greatly 


improved the prognosis 

for women with somewhat 
| more advanced tumors 

as well. 


Color-enhanced mammogram shows 
white areas of malignancy 


Medicine 


Beating Breast Cancer 


Hormonal therapy is more effective for a wider range of 
patients than doctors had ever dreamed 


of breast cancer, the worst part of the 
ordeal—worse even than the possibility of 
losing a breast—is the sense that the 
nightmare is not over even after the stitch- 
es heal. Breast cancer strikes 1 out of 9 
women in industrialized countries and re- 
curs in a third of all patients within five 
years of their initial diagnosis and in more 
than half within 10 years. 

The grim statistics have led most wom- 
en and their doctors to opt for additional 
treatment beyond surgery: radiation, che- 
motherapy with toxic drugs, and hormon- 
al therapy with tamoxifen pills, which 
block the estrogens that can stimulate tu- 
mor growth. Though millions of research 
dollars and hours have been poured into 
determining which treatments work best 
for which patients, the results have often 
been contradictory and confusing, 

Now, thanks to a gigantic study pub 
lished in last week’s issue of the British 
medical journal Lancet, the choice of treat- 
ment should be clearer. Tamoxifen, alone 
or combined with other therapies, will be- 
come the treatment of choice for a greater 
number of patients than ever before. 

Led by epidemiologist Richard Peto, 
researchers at Oxford University pooled 
together the raw data from 133 studies 
conducted around the world on 75,000 
women with operable breast cancer over 
the past four decades. Using a complex 
and unusual statistical process, they found 
that for women with early cancer, tamoxi- 
fen boosted 10-year survival rates from 
71% to 75%. Although that kind of 
advance seems incremental, it translates 


| F or women facing the trials and terrors 
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into tens of thousands of lives each year. 

For women with somewhat more ad- 
vanced tumors, the study showed, com- 
bining tamoxifen with other therapies 
greatly improved survival rates. Further- 
more, tamoxifen alone, which produces 
few side effects, reduced the risk of cancer 
spreading to the other breast by 40% 

The drug’s benefits were clear in both 
young and old patients. Most surprising, 
tamoxifen seemed to help even those 
women whose tumors were not of the type 
whose growth depends on estrogen. “The 
drug probably has other mechanisms of 
action,” says Dr. Andrew Dorr of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. “It may be a tu- 
mor suppressor in and of itself.” 

Though most patients receiving ta- 
moxifen stop taking the pills after a few 
years, last week’s report showed that the 
benefits seem to last longer than anyone 
had realized. “Women on tamoxifen for 
just two years had a decreased chance of 
dying 10 years later,” observes Dr. I. Craig 
Henderson of Harvard, an organizer of 
the study 

The Oxford study was a milestone not 
only in breast-cancer research but also in 
the use of a new statistical technique 
called meta-analysis, which enables re- 
searchers to pool data from many studies 
and compare otherwise incomparable re- 
sults. The technique was recently used ina 
major study revealing the benefits of aspi- 
rin in treating heart disease. “It is emerg- 
ing as an important tool in medicine,” says 
Dorr, and one that can be deployed with- 
out the considerable costs and risks of a 
large clinical trial. | —By Christine Gorman 
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Milestones 


FINED. Imperial Food Products, Atlanta- 
based owner of a chicken-processing plant 
in Hamlet, N.C., where 25 workers died in 
a fire last September; in Raleigh. The 
state of North Carolina levied $808,150 in 
penalties for violations including locked 
exit doors and inadequate emergency 
lighting. The state had never inspected the 
plant in its 11 years of operation. While a 
record for North Carolina, the fine was 
small compared with multimillion-dollar 
federal fines for industrial accidents. With 
federal approval, the state administers its 
own plant-safety program. 


PAROLE DENIED. For Leslie Van Houten, 
42, youngest member of Charles Man- 
son’s homicidal “family”; in Frontera, 
Calif. Van Houten, who was 19 when the 
Manson gang went on its spree in 1969, is 
serving a life sentence for the murder of 
Leno LaBianca, president of a Los Angeles 
supermarket chain, and his wife Rosemary. 
The couple were killed the night after 
Manson's followers slaughtered Sharon 
Tate, wife of film director Roman Po 
lanski, and four others. 


HOSPITALIZED. Mother Teresa, 81, apos- 
tle to Calcutta’s poor and afflicted; for 
treatment of pneumonia and congestive 
heart failure; in La Jolla, Calif. 


DIED. James Beré, 69, chairman and chief 
executive of Borg-Warner Corp. and lead- 
ing Chicago philanthropist; of a heart at- 
tack; in Hinsdale, Ill. Beré served on the 
boards of several corporations, including 
Ameritech, K Mart Corp. and, for 12 
years, Time Inc. and Time Warner Inc., 
corporate parent of TIME. 


DIED. Grace Hopper, 85, retired Navy rear 
admiral and computer-science pioneer; in 
Arlington, Va. After receiving a doctorate 
in mathematics from Yale in 1934, Hop 
per taught at her alma mater, Vassar. In 
1943 she joined the Navy and used the 
forerunner of modern computers to do 
ordnance calculations. Hopper helped de- 
velop UNIVAC, the first large commercial 
computer. At 60, she was recalled to ac- 
tive duty to help standardize the Navy’s 
computer languages. She retired in 1986 
as the nation’s oldest active-duty officer. 
A blunt woman who smoked unfiltered 
cigarettes, she once called the women’s 
movement “tommyrot and nonsense,” de- 
claring, “Being a woman won't hold you 
back if you have the desire, the courage 
and the skills.” 


DIED. Judith Anderson, 93, actress best 
known for her performance as Mrs. Dan- 
vers, the sadistic housekeeper in Alfred 
Hitchcock’s 1940 film Rebecca; in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 











“| know | should quit. 


Dont tell me why, 
tell me how. 


You don't need lectures, you need help. Well, now 
there's a revolutionary new product that can help 


The new Nicoderm patch actually helps relieve the 
body's craving for nicotine, when used as a part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation program 


Nicoderm is a small, thin, 24-hour patch that 

goes on your upper body and delivers a continuous 
flow of nicotine through your skin. Nicoderm has 
been clinically proven to help relieve the withdrawal 
symptoms that usually come with quitting 


As part of the smoking-cessation program, your 
doctor can provide a free Nicoderm Committed 
Quitter's book containing strategies for outwitting 
and outlasting—your habit 


The Nicoderm patch is available only with a prescrip 
tion. Why not ask your doctor about it. After just 
10 weeks of Nicoderm therapy you could be on your 
way to a new nonsmoking life-style 


Ask your doctor about the Nicoderm patch. 





























BRIEF SUMMARY 


NICODERM* 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours. 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 
DESCRIPTION 

Nicoderm is a transdermal system that provides systemic delivery 
of nicotine for 24 hours following its application to intact skin. 


composition 
per unit area is identical. from the visible surface toward 
the surface attached to the skin are (1) an occlusive backing 
(polyethylene/aluminum/polyester/ethylene-vinyl acetate 
copolymer); (2) a drug reservoir containing nicotine (in an 
viny! acetate copolymer matrix); (3) a rate-cont me 


Seerbel coven ba achouies fbi be before 


and must be removed 
application to the skin. 


cessation program. 
The use of Nicoderm systems for longer than 3 months has not 
been studied. 


IND 
Use of Nicoderm is contraindicated in patients with 
ivity or to nicotine or to any of the components 
the therapeutic % 
WARNINGS 
Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive, see 
causes cancer, disease, emphysema may 
W afloat the fetus and the pregnant women. For any smoker 
with or without or the risk of 
nicotine replacement in a should be 
weighed against the hazard of continued while 


it is therefore that Nicoderm systems can cause fetal 
harm when administered to a thhecart The effect of 
nicotine delivery by Nicoderm not been examined in 
pregnancy (see PRECAUTION 

Theretore pregnant smokers should be encouraged to 
attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
interventions before using 

Nicoderm are used , or if the 


becomes int while systems, 
patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the 





Safety 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adult smokers can 

pooxe 4 ot and coul fatal if the 
's or pets, Used 


The patient should be urged to stop smokin compled 
when initiating Nicoderm therapy (see SAGE AN' 
Patients should be informed that if they 


should be 


ot 
stop smoking 
consumption of nicotine by any route can be harmful and addicting. 


vies are system 
seen in about 14% of patients, some edema in 3%, and dropouts 
due to skin reactions occurred in 2% of patients. 


Patients should be instructed to 


reaction (eg. urticaria, hives, or generalized ). 


Patients using Nicoderm therapy concurrently with other 
transdermal may exhibit local reactions at both application 
sites. were seen in 2 of 7 patients concomitant 
Estraderm® (estradiol transdermal system) in trials. In such 
patients, use of one or both systems may have to be discontinued. 
Skin Disease 

Nicoderm systems are usually well tolerated by patents with normal 
skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin disorders 
{atopic or eczematous dermatitis). 

The risks of wcotine replacement in patients with certain 

f nm in wi 

vascular diseases should be 


be carefully screened and evaluated before nicotine 
is prescribed. 








Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Nicoderm 
therapy was reported occasionally. If serious cardiovascular 
OS RT Or OS RES Mine E 


trial in patients with coronary artery disease (see CLINICAL 
STUDIES). One patient on Nicoderm 21 mg/day, two on Nicoderm 
14 mg/day, and eight on placebo discont treatment due to 
adverse events. 


Nicoderm therapy did not affect angina frequency or the 
appearance of arrythmias on Holter monitoring in these patients. 
Nicoderm therapy generally should not be used in patients during 
the immediate post-myocardial infarction period, patients wit 

serious arrhythmias, and patients with severe or worsening angina 


impairment 
anticipated. Only severe rer 

the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites from the 
circulation (see CS). 


Endocrine Diseases 
Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in patients with 
Peete pheochromocytoma, or insulin-cependent 
since nicotine causes the release of catecholamines by 

the adrenal medulla. 

Peptic Ulcer Disease 
Nicotine delays healing in peptic ulcer disease: therefore, Nicoderm 
should be used with caution in patients with active peptic 
ulcers and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement 


in a smoking-cessation program outweigh the risks. 


Accelerated Hypertension 

Roots Remey conctintes a rik tater for Sree rclore 
malignant ion in patients with accelerated hypertension; 
Paree Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in these 
patients and only when the benefits of includi nicotine 
replacement in a smoking-cessation program the risks. 
Information for Patient 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Nicoderm 
rnorlad ye leebhd aemace The instruction sheet contains 
important and instructions on how to properly use and 
dispose of Nicoderm Patients should be encouraged to 
ask questions of the clan and pharmacist 

Petlorts must be acvieed to leon both used and unused oysters 
out of the reach of children pets. 


Orug 


Interactions 
it Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine replacement, may alter 


the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant medications, 
















May Require a 


Decrease in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 





May Require an Increase in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 


adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 
(eg, isoproterenol, catecholamines 
Phenylephrine) with smoking cessation. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 
Nicotine itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory 
animals. However, nicotine and its metabolites increased the 
incidences of tumors in the cheek pouches of hamsters and 
forestomach of F344 rats, respectively, when in combination 
with tumor initiators. One study, which could not be replicated, 

that cotinine, the primary metabolite of nicotine, may 
cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in large intestine in rats. 


Nicotine and cotinine were not in the Ames Saimoneila 
test. Nicotine induced repairable damage in an E. coli test 
pwned sacha ed pte pect lagnaci ante 
hinese hamster ovary cells, In rats and rabbits, implantation can 
be delayed or inhibited by a reduction in DNA synthesis that 
a Ah deararer nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease 

rats 





PREGNANCY 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS). 


The harmful effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal 
health are clearly established. These jow birth weight, 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion, and increased perinatal 
mortality. The specific effects of Nicoderm on 
development are unknown. Therefore pregnant 


be encouraged to cessation using educational and 


Deon opciones conor ace 
cannot be exciuded. 


if the 
use of 
who may continue to smoke. 


Nicoderm therapy should be used during pregnancy 
likelihood of smoking cessation 
nicotine replacement by the 
Teratogenicity 

; Nicotine ber shown to produce skeletal 


in Popa! mice when given doses toxic to 
the dams (25 mg/kg IP or SC). _ 


smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not been possible 
whether cigarette smoking is teratogenic to humans. 


Other Effects 

Animal Studies: A nicotine bolus (up t0 2 mg/kg) fo pregnant rhesus 
monkeys caused acidosis, hypercarbia, and hypotension (tetal and 
maternal ions were about 20 times those achieved after 
smoking 1 cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing movements were 
reduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection capac 
nicotine to the ewe ( Sp emoting t Cosene eeny S 
seconds for 5 ménutes). blood flow was reduced about 
after infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/min nicotine for 20 minutes to pregnant 
rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute for 20 minutes). 

Human Experience: Cigarette smoking during pregnancy 's asso- 
cialed with an increased risk of abortion, low birth 
weight infants, and perinatal mortality. 
monoxide are considered the most |i 

culcomes. The sfieci of geri enots on fetal cardiovascular 
parameters has been near term, Cigarettes increased fetal 
aortic blood flow and heart rate and decreased uterine blood flow 
and fetal breathing movements. Nicoderm therapy has not been 


studied in pregnant 


Labor and 

The Nicoderm system is not recommended to be left on during labor 
and delivery. The effects of nicotine on a mother or the fetus during 
labor are unknown. 

Use in Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Nicoderm therapy ic 
administered to nursing women, The of Nicoderm therapy 
in nursing intants has not been examined, Nicotine passes freely 
into breast milk; the milk to plasma ratio averages 2.9. Nicotine is 
absorbed orally. An infant has the ability to clear nicotine by hepatic 
first-pass clearance, however, the effic of removal is probably 
lowest at birth, The nicotine concentrations in milk can be expected 


to be lower with Nicoderm , when used as directed, than 
with cigarette smoking, as nicotine concentrations 
are generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of 


be weighed against 
to nicotine from continued smoking by the 
exposure and contamination of breast mitk with other components 
of tobacco smoke) and from Nicoderm therapy alone or in 


combination with continued smoking. 

Pediatric Use 

Nicoderm is not recommended for use in chiidren, because 
the safety and of Nicoderm therapy in children and 
adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Fifty-six patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials of 
Nicoderm therapy. Nicoderm to be as effective 
aris age cup ssi yoo aor asthenia, vanous 
body . and dizziness occurred slightly more often in patients 


over 60 years of age. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 1,131 patients who participated 

in controlled clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of GI 

and CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as well as nicotine excess. 

The actual incidences of both are confounded by concurrent 
by many of the patients. When reporting events 

during 1 trials, the investigators did not attempt to identity the 

cause of the symptom. 


Topical Adverse Events 
The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine 
is a short-lived erythema, pruritus, and/or burning at the appicaton 
site, which was seen at least once in 47% of patients on the 
Nicoderm system in the clinical trials. Local erythema atter system 
removal was noted at least once in 14% of patients and local edema 
. Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours. Cutaneous 
hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) occurred in 2% of patients 
on Nicoderm systems (see PRE! INS, Allergic Reactions), 


M een anaiga: myalgia” 
Nervous system—Abnormal dreams; insomnia (23%), 


nervousness 

Skin and appendages — Sweating» 
Frequencies fer 21 gid system 
* Reported in 3% to patients 


= Reported in 399 to 256 of patents 
Unmarked if reported in <1% of patients 





Causal Relationship UNKNOWN 
Adverse events reported in Nicoderm- and placebo-treated patients 
‘at about the same frequency in clinical trials are listed below. The 
clinical significance of the association between Nicoderm systems 
and these events is unknown, but they are reported as alerting 
information for the clinician. 
Body as a whole—Asthenia; back pain’ chest pain,* pain” 
Digestive system—Abdominal pain,’ constipation’ nausea’ 


Nervous ‘ 4 
Respiratory System—Cough 
sinusitis * 

Skin and Rash” 
Special senses— perversion® 
Urogenital system—Dysmenorrhea” 
Frequencies for 21 mast systems 
si in 3% to patients 
* Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 


Unmarked if reported in <1% of patients 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE/TREATMENT OF 


OVERDOSE 
For further information, please see Full Prescribing Information. 


headache q ja* 
la FRG. paccenesin 
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— Television 





A Talk Show Without Egos 





THE CLASS OF THE 20TH CENTURY; A&E, Thursdays, 9 p.m. EST 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





H t may be TV’s ultimate talk- 
ing-head festival. The pro- 
ducers of The Class of the 20th 
Century, a 13-week documen- 
tary series debuting this week 
on the Arts & Entertainment 
Network, have assembled 
what seems like every promi- 
nent American they could 
round up (Milton Berle, Isaac 
Stern, Dr. Jonas Salk, Phil 
Donahue) and invited them to 
talk about, well, everything. 
The idea is to recap the major 
events of the 20th century 
through the eyes of people 
who experienced them. The ostensible pur- 
pose: to create a “time capsule” of our era 
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history,” says host Richard Dreyfuss. “This 
is how we felt about our century.” 

No telling what folks of the future will 
make of all this (aside from wondering 
what Susan Lucci did for a living), but 
contemporary viewers should have a fine 
time. The commentators are well chosen, 
and their reminiscences are fresh, thought- 
ful, genuine. It’s not hard to see why. 
Here, for once, are celebrities being inter- 
viewed on TV with no self-aggrandizing 
agenda: they are not promoting them- 
selves, their ideas or their latest movie. It’s 








Just in Time 
Anew atomic clock will lose 


asecond, at most, by the 
year A.D. 1,600,000 


+ ow do the professional timekeepers 
of the world determine, to the pre- 
cise nanosecond, when a new year begins? 
They simply consult an atomic clock. And 
last week, just in time to ring in the new, 
the Hewlett-Packard Co., of Palo Alto, 
Calif., unveiled the latest in these meticu- 
lous timepieces. Twice as accurate as ear- 
lier models, the $54,000 device—the size 
of a desktop computer—will remain reli- 
able to the second for the next 1.6 million 
years, a period far longer than modern hu- 
mans have existed. 

Who could possibly need such preci- 
| sion? Practically everyone, indirectly at 











for people of the year 3000. “This is not a | 








like a talk show with the egos removed. 

Most fun are the odd couplings of peo- 
ple and events, Julia Child talks about rid- 
ing in her family’s first automobile, circa 
1920. Frank Zappa recalls hiding under 
the bed during blackouts in World War II. 
Senator Bill Bradley reveals that he once 
plucked a leaf from Elvis’ Graceland es- 
tate while on a Boy Scout trip to Mem- 
phis. Dick Clark reminisces about his 
brother’s death at the Battle of the Bulge. 

Not surprisingly, the earliest, least fa- 
miliar years of the century yield up the 
most piquant material. Billy Wilder recalls 
learning of the outbreak of World War I 


| when his father ordered the afternoon en- 





“There will be no 

more music today”: 
Billy Wilder remembers 
his father’s account 

of the outbreak of 
World War | in Europe 





tertainment in an East European coffee 
house to stop: “There will be no more mu- | 
sic today. The Archduke Ferdinand has 
been just assassinated in Sarajevo.” For- 
mer Surgeon General C. Everett Koop de- 
scribes getting a glimpse of 
Charles Lindbergh as he pa- 
raded up New York City’s 
Fifth Avenue. The closer the 
series gets to present day, how- 
ever, the more it overlaps with 
a hoard of other TV nostalgia 
fests. Do we really need anoth- 
er round of tributes to the ide- 
alism of the J.F.K. years? 

The looniest but in some 
ways most revealing part of 
The Class of the 20th Century is 
the series of messages that 
concludes each episode, in 
which participants are invited 
to speak directly to people of 
the year 3000. Their comments | 
provide a sketchbook of the 
concerns, great and petty, of our age. Art 
Buchwald says he hopes there will be good 
air and good water, though “we didn’t 
leave you any.” The late Joseph Papp wish- 
es for no more theater critics. Strom Thur- 
mond advises a regimen of daily exercise. 
Howard Cosell, with his trademark bom- 
bast (we miss it), offers up a homily: “What 
is popular is not always right. What is right 
is not always popular.” Oprah Winfrey ex- 
plains that the things hanging from her 
ears are called earrings. 

Not that earthlings living in plastic 
bubbles on Mars a thousand years hence 
will care one whit. But it’s nice to see peo- 
ple in 1992 with a little perspective. = 
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= Technology 





least. Telephone and computer networks 
rely on atomic clocks to synchronize the 
flow of trillions of bits of information, thus 
avoiding mammoth electronic logjams. 
TV and radio stations use the clocks to 
time their broadcasts. The armed forces 
employ them in satellite-based navigation 
systems and smart-missile guidance. And 
scientists depend on atomic clocks to help 
track the almost imperceptible motions of 
continents across the surface of the earth 
and galaxies and stars across the sky. 


The principle behind all this precision 








comes from quantum physics. When an 
atom is bombarded with electromagnetic 
radiation—in this case microwaves—it 
shifts into a new energy state. Each type of 
atom responds most readily to a particular 
frequency. For the cesium-133 atoms in 
most atomic clocks, the frequency is 
9,192,631,770 vibrations per second. 
When a microwave beam inside the clock 
is set to that frequency, the maximum 
number of atoms will undergo the energy 
switch, signaling the clock’s internal com- | 
puter that the device is correctly tuned. 
The vibrating microwaves keep time; the 
atoms just keep them on track. 
Theoretically, an atomic clock could 
keep perfect time; the actual performance, 
though, depends on the electronics and 
such engineering details as how the micro- 
waves hit the cesium atoms. Hewlett-Pack- 
ard will doubtless come up with other re- 
finements, but for now losing a second 
every 14 million years willhavetodo. = 
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a History 


Taking a 
Darker 
View 

The conspiracy theories 
reflected in JFK may not 
be persuasive, but they 


churn up a murky 
underside of America 


Three weeks after its release, Oliver Stone’s 
film JFK continues to stir passions and de- 
bate, and to prompt calls for the release of 
secret government files on the Kennedy as- 
| sassination. Last week the controversy 
drew a response from President Bush, who 
said while traveling in Australia that al- 
though he had not seen the movie, he had 
no reason to doubt the Warren Commis- 
| sion’s finding that Lee Harvey Oswald act- 
ed alone in shooting Kennedy. While no 
new evidence has emerged, the film has fo- 
cused attention on the band of mostly self- 
appointed experts who zealously pursue 
theories of a wider plot. This subculture 
is explored here by Ron Rosenbaum, a 
contributing editor of Vanity Fair and 
the author of Travels with Doctor Death, 
who has written extensively on conspiracy 
theories. 








By RON ROSENBAUM 





ome years ago, during a telephone 

interview, I finally succeeded in 

badgering Jim Garrison into nam- 
ing the Name. For years Garrison had 
been telling people he had the whole case 
cold: he knew who gave the orders, who 
fired the shots and from where. Still, 
though he had talked a lot about the Big 
Guys behind the plot—intelligence agen- 
cies, the military-industrial complex and 
the like—he had never publicly named the 
name of the man he believed fired the fa- 
tal head shot from the grassy knoll. 

I won't tell you that name, because 
Garrison didn’t give me any evidence for 
singling out this person for historic infa- 
my. On another day, I felt, he might have 
picked another name out of the hat. 

Still, for one guilty moment I had the 
kind of thrill that assassination buffs live 
for: I had the Name everyone else was 
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looking for and no one else had. Of 


appearance | 
or the thre 
knoll, the e 


the assassina 


course, it wasn’t an entirely unknown 
name. Garrison told me the person had 
been questioned extensively by Warren 
Commission investigators, and when I 
looked him up in the Warren Commission 
testimony, I found he plays a kind of Ro- 
sencrantz-and-Guildenstern-level role in 
the Warren Report, that of a peripheral 
figure in a key place: he was a live-in man- 
ager and janitor at Jack Ruby's sleazy strip 
joint, the Carousel Club. There’s no doubt 
that the commission investigators were in- 
terested in his story—the transcript of his 
testimony runs more than 200 pages—but 
mostly because he was a source who might 
shed some light on the peculiarities of 
Jack Ruby’s character (investigators re- 
peatedly pressed the Name on whether 
Ruby had any sexual interest in his be- 
loved dog Sheba). 

Though reading the testimony didn’t 
give me much intimation of an assassina- 
tion revelation, it was a revelation of an- 
other kind. In telling his life story, of how 
he wound up in the Carousel Club in 1963, 
the Name was telling a story of an Ameri- 
can life—of an America—far different 
from the one I'd known in my suburban 
hometown. 
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It was a story of a guy who made his liv- 
ing in the carnival world; he worked as a 
barker with small-time freak-show acts 
like “the two-headed baby” and “the 
snake girl,” he told the Warren Commis- 
sion. He bummed around looking for 
roustabout jobs, met his first wife at a Sal- 
vation Army mission. When she left him 
in the summer of 1963, he hitchhiked all 
the way from the West Coast to Dallas 
looking for her. Picked up some work at 
the Texas state fair in a carney sideshow 
called “How Hollywood Makes Movies,” 
which featured some of Jack Ruby’s strip- 
pers. Made some connections and soon 
found himself living in the back room of 
the Carousel Club in the midst of Ruby’s 
strange ménage, which included strippers, 
burlesque comics, stage hypnotists and, of 
course, the dog Sheba. 

I remember reading this testimony, 
mesmerized by my sudden immersion in a 
carnival-sideshow underbelly of Ameri- 
can life. (The 26 volumes of Warren Com- 
mission testimony are like a vast, inchoate 
Great American Novel in that respect.) I 
didn’t feel I was any closer to solving the 
Kennedy assassination, but I did feel I had 
learned more about the America that pro- 
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Ruby shooting Oswald in 1963: a sleazy, carnival-sideshow vision of the nation's leaders 


duced both Kennedy and his assassin than 
was conveyed by the bland, complacent 
sitcom image of the nation and its institu- 
tions that prevailed in November 1963. 
And that, I believe, is the real legacy of 
nearly three decades of revisionist Kenne- 
dy-assassination investigation. We may 
not ever know with certainty the Name or 
the Names. But we do have a much dark- 
er, more complex, less innocent vision of | 
America, produced by the murk that has 
been churned up by the dissidents, 
Consider the FB1. In 1963 few dissented 
from the view that its director, J. Edgar | 
Hoover, was a peerless, incorruptible lead- 
er, a gangbuster nonpareil. He said so him- 
self. Now, we may not want to agree with 
the conclusion of the latest FBI-centered 
conspiracy-theory book Act of Treason: 
The Role of J. Edgar Hoover in the Assassi- 
| nation of President Kennedy. The author, 
Texas attorney Mark North, accuses Hoo- 
ver of deliberately withholding knowledge 
of a Mafia assassination plot against J.F.K. 
because he hated the Kennedy brothers 
and had enough dirt on L.B.J. to control 
him. But North’s accumulation of docu- 
mentary evidence of the ugly blackmail in- 
trigues Hoover was weaving in the cellars 


of Camelot is perhaps even more damning 
than the allegations of treason. 

Much of this has been reported earli- 
er: the way Hoover pressured the Kenne- 
dys into letting him bug the bedrooms of 
Martin Luther King Jr.; how he subtly 
blackmailed the Camelot kids over their 
bedroom sports, including J.F.K.’s romps 
with the girlfriend of godfather Sam Gian- 
cana and (probably) with Marilyn Mon 
roc. We know that while Hoover was pass- 
ing around tapes of creaking bedsprings, 
he was letting the Mob grow unchecked 
and was going easy on deep sewers of 
Washington corruption like the Bobby 
Baker case to protect patrons like L.B.J. 

Or consider the cia. To those who 
knew of it at all in 1963, it was still living 
off the glamour of its wartime Oss (Office 
of Strategic Services) legend- the dash- 
ing blue-blooded oh-so-social spies, 
American James Bonds. Even the black 
eye of the Bay of Pigs fiasco could be at- 
tributed to Kennedy's failure of nerve 
rather than to the Harvard and Yale ole 
boys who drew up the plans. From almost 
the very beginning, the C1 has been a fo- 
cus of Kennedy-assassination conspiracy 
theories (bitterness by some agents over 
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sid and another man 5] 











Kennedy's Bay of Pigs “betrayal” was an 
obvious motive). This year the first and 
most relentless conspiracy theorist of 
them all, Mark Lane, has come out with a 
book, Plausible Denial, which targets high- 
level cia figures as the plotters behind the 


| assassination. Lane presents what he calls 


new and conclusive evidence that the CIA 
was setting up Oswald in the months be- 
fore the assassination by having an Os- 
wald impersonator meet with Soviet and 
Cuban agents in Mexico City, the better to 
frame him as a Commie assassin. 


gain, even if we don’t buy Lane’s 

conclusion about CtA complicity in 

the Kennedy assassination, 20 
years of investigations have shown that 
the CIA was no stranger to complicity in 
assassinations. We know how the best and 
brightest blue bloods bonded with the 
bloodiest and dirtiest Mafia hit men in 
plots to kill Castro. We know the freak- 
show side of the agency that used damag- 
ing mind-control drugs on unsuspecting 
citizens; we know that the agency’s own 
top counterspy, James Angleton, para- 





| lyzed the place with his paranoid suspi- 


cions that KGB moles and false defectors 
had penetrated the 1A in order to, among 
other things, conceal the Soviets’ true role 
in the J.F.K. assassination. Even David 
Belin, the former Warren Commission 
staff member who is fighting what he calls 
a “David and Goliath battle” to defend 
the Warren Commission’s lone-gunman 
conclusion, declares in his book Final Dis- 
closure that the C1A blatantly deceived his 
beloved Warren Commission—specifical- 
ly that it “deliberately withheld evidence” 
of the c1A-Mafia plots against Castro. 

Now consider the Kennedys them- 
selves. Inevitably the darker, carnival- 
esque vision of America that has emerged 
in the wake of post-assassination investi- 
gations has not exempted them. Curious- 
ly, otherwise skeptical assassination buffs 
are among the last misty-eyed believers in 
Camelot. They still hold to the primal sce- 
nario sketched in Oliver Stone’s JFK: a 
Galahad-like John Kennedy gallantly bat- 
tling the sinister right-wing military-indus- 
trial complex to bring the troops home, 
ban the Bomb and ensure racial equality 
on the home front—a Kennedy killed be- 
cause he was just too good to live. 

You can hear other echoes of this naive 
vision in such conspiracy-theory compendi- 
ums as Jim Marrs’ Crossfire: The Plot That 
Killed Kennedy, which was a key source for 
Stone. Marrs sums up his account of the 
Bad Guys in the plot, laboring to leave no 
one out: “Who done it?. . . Powerful men in 
the leadership of the U.S. military, banking, 
government, intelligence and organized- 
crime circles ordered their faithful agents to 
manipulate Mafia-~Cuban-agency pawns to 
kill the chief.” 

But what’s more interesting is Marrs’ 
arcadian vision of what America might be 
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like today if J.F.K. had lived: “No divisive 
Vietnam war . . . [no] Watergate, no other 
political assassinations, or the Iran-contra- 
Pentagon-CIA attempt at a secret govern- 
ment. Détente with communist Russia 
and China . . . [would have saved defense 
dollars] that could have been put to use 
caring for the needy and cleaning up the 


environment . .. no organized-crime 
control over drugs, gambling ... even 
toxic waste . . .”” One feels Marrs believes 


that if Kennedy had lived the toxic waste 
just wouldn’t have been as toxic anyway, 
because of all the fine, purifying 
Camelot vibes in the air. 


y now, of course, an accumu- 

lation of sordid revelations 

has made J.F.K.’s Washing- 
ton seem less like Arthur's Camelot 
than Capone’s Chicago. J.F.K. him- 
self, we know, was almost literally in 
bed with the Chicago Mob, sleeping 
with the godfather’s mistress, for 
God's sake; his minions used Chica- 
go mobsters as hit men against a rival 
head of state. He was enmeshed in 
sordid blackmail intrigues with Hoo- 
ver; he was implicated in bugging 
King’s bedrooms. Far from a noble 
peacemaker, he was a hawkish en- 
thusiast for dirty tricks and covert 
ops, so Machiavellian that—accord- 
ing to Michael Beschloss’s new book, 
The Crisis Years—he may even have 
given his blessing to Khrushchev’s 
building of the Berlin Wall. In retro- 
spect, J.F.K. resembles Marrs’ Gala- 
had less than a gang leader like The 
Godfather’s Michael Corleone- the 
well-meaning son of a shadowy god- 
father (Joe Kennedy, with his boot- 
legging connections to the Mob), 
who can’t escape his father’s legacy 
or his family’s cutthroat character. 

In this respect the assassination theo- 
rists who seem most prescient, or at least 
realistic, are the odd couple of Malcolm X 
and L.B.J. It was Malcolm who provoked a 
storm of obloquy in the aftermath of the 
Dallas shooting when he said J.F.K.’s kill- 
ing was “a case of the chickens coming 
home to roost.” And it was L.B.J. who 10 
years later gave a kind of gritty geopolitical 
substance to Malcolm’s metaphor when he 
told an ex-aide that J.F.K. was “running a 
damned Murder Incorporated in the Ca- 
ribbean”—all those GIA assassination 
plots—and that he believed one of these 
plots must have backfired, or doubled back 
on Kennedy, in Dealey Plaza. 

Perhaps this gets a bit too close to 
blame-the-victim. But could it be that the 
cumulative blackening of the sepulchers 
of Camelot is responsible for one of the 
most curious new trends in conspiracy- 
theory history—the increasing number of 

people coming forward not merely to 
LW. - 
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claim they know who did it but to confess 
they did it? 

One of the first to try this gambit was 
Charles V. Harrelson, the Texas hit man 
who happens to be the father of Cheers 
star Woody Harrelson. Cornered by cops 
secking to arrest him for assassinating a 
federal judge in Texas, Harrelson, accord- 
ing to Marrs, told lawmen that he was the 


| guy who killed Kennedy. By the time he 
backed off the story, assassination buffs 


had already convinced themselves that 
they had photographic evidence of Har- 


TIME/CNN 


Have the American people been 


told the truth about the assassination 


of President John Kennedy? 


TO YES 


Did Lee Harvey Oswald act 
alone in the assassination, or 
was there a conspiracy? 


Tb ALONE. 


Which of these groups might have 


been involved in a conspiracy?" 


THE CIA 


THE MAFIA 


THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT 


ANTI-CASTRO CUBAN EXILES 


U.S. MILITARY LEADERS 


THE DALLAS POLICE 





relson’s presence in Dealey Plaza that day. 
They had “positively” identified him as 
one of the mysterious “tramps” arrested 
near the crime scene after the assassina- 
tion—conveniently forgetting they had 
previously “proved” that two of the 
tramps were actually Watergate burglars 
E. Howard Hunt and Frank Sturgis. 

Next to confess was Robert Easterling, 
a Mississippi ex-con who told journalist 
Henry Hurt in 1985 that he killed Kennedy 
on behalf of Fidel Castro. And then, in 
1989, there was the son of a Dallas police- 


| man who pushed his own (now dead) fa- 


ther forward as the grassy-knoll assassin, 
introducing some curious confessional 
documentation he claimed to have found 
in an attic. (The credibility problem of as- 
sassination buffs has not been enhanced 
by the double standard with which they 
seem to accept indiscriminately every self- 
proclaimed assassin or grassy-knoll eye- 
witness who comes forward, but tear to 
shreds any evidence or testimony that 
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| might support the lone-gunman theory.) 

Recently, after seeing JFK, I found 
myself curious about what had become of 
the man Jim Garrison once named as the 
| hit man. I consulted some of the assassina- 
tion buffs still speaking to me (though an 
agnostic on whether there was a conspira- 
cy, | had written skeptically about the 
methodology of some of them), and one 
told me of a buff in Canada who made a 
specialty of tracking down lesser known 
figures in the case who might otherwise 
disappear into the mists of history. 

Yes, the Canadian researcher 
told me, he had traced the still wan- 
dering whereabouts of the Name. 
And he wasn’t the only one interest- 
ed, he said. A former Warren Com- 
mission attorney had told him he still 
couldn’t figure out why the Name 
made such a hasty exit from Dallas: 
36 hours after the assassination, he 
left town and hitchhiked 2,000 miles 
north to Michigan. Another buff had 
theorized that the Warren Commis- 
sion was interested in the Name be- 
cause he bore an eerie physical re- 
semblance to Oswald—which might 
have been an innocent explanation 
for some of the “Oswald” sightings 
in Ruby’s Carousel Club. Other 
buffs wondered if he might not be 
one of the mysterious “Oswald im- 
personators” who was setting up the 
real, innocent Oswald to be the as- 
sassination patsy. 

Declining to be led into this lab- 
yrinth of suspicion, | nonetheless 
asked the Canadian buff what had 
become of the Name’s life after he 
fled Dallas. It seems he couldn't 
really escape—Nov. 22 continued to 
haunt him. The FB! followed him to 
Michigan and questioned him re- 
peatedly; he had to go back to Dallas for 
Ruby’s trial; he never found the wife he'd | 
lost. And then in the early ’80s, just when 
his life seemed to have settled down, re- 
newed interest in the J.F.K. case made his 
name an object of speculation again: it ap- 
peared in a book on the organized-crime 
connections to Ruby and the assassina- 
tion. His new wife read the book and be- 
gan to get a little paranoid. She wondered 
about the serious car accident they had 
had: Was it really an accident? Eventually, 
things began to go awry: his marriage 
broke up, he lost his job. Last thing the 
Canadian buff heard, the Name was work- 
ing as a night security guard in a mill, 
“boarding with some people,” without a 
traceable phone number of his own. 

Looking back, it doesn’t seem that 
much of a mystery why the poor guy fled 
Dallas so abruptly. His life took a wrong 
turn down there and never recovered. So 
did ours. We’re all still fleeing Dallas, but 
it’s too late to escape. 2 




















Music 


‘The Case of Wagner—Again 


Israelis still protest the issues of his anti-Semitism and 
Nazi overtones, but his works live on and should be heard 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


hat is it about Richard 
Wagner that so ignites the 

passions? Since the mid-19th 
century, the man, his mind and 
his music have been among 
Western culture’s brightest 
flames, firing the imagination 
and illuminating the inner 
reaches of the human spirit. Yet 
his intellect had a destructive 
side as well: a deep-rooted, Ger- 
manic hostility to the Mediterra- 
nean wellsprings of European 
culture and in particular to the 
Jews. “Wagner is one of the most 
complex phenomena in the his- 
tory of art and intellect, and one 
of the most fascinating,” wrote 
Thomas Mann in 1940, “because 
he offers the most profound 
challenge to one’s conscience.” 

The latest confrontation with 
that came late 
month in Isracl when conductor 
Daniel Barenboim proposed to 
defy an unwritten ban on Wag 
ner’s works by performing excerpts from 
two operas at a special, nonsubscription 
concert with the Israel Philharmonic. The 
idea met with such fervid opposition that it 
has had to be at least temporarily aban- 
doned. The reason had little to do with the 
music and a lot to do with the composer and 
the anti-Semitic intellectual company he 
kept, both while he was alive and after 
his death: Father Jahn, Count Gobineau, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Alfred Ro- 
senberg and Adolf Hitler 

Wagner was, in every sense, a man of 
his century. Besides being a composer, 
librettist and conductor 
writer and proselytizer on subjects as dis- 


challenge last 


he was a tireless 


parate as revolutionary politics, vivisection 
and racialism. The little man from Leipzig 
was one of the leading anti-Semitic theo 
rists of his day, venting his views in such 
pamphlets as Jewry in Music and Heroism 
and Christianity. Like other prominent 
anti-Semites, Wagner blamed the Jews for 
most of society's (and his own) ills and of 
fered a solution. “Bear in mind,” he ex 
horted Jews, “that there is but one re 
demption from the curse weighing upon 
you: self-destruction.” 

Fighting words in any language. Still, 
Wagner should not be blamed for Hitler's 
final solution, even though it is true that 
the Fiihrer—who saw himself as a Sieg 





Barenboim was rebuffed in his attempt to defy the unwritten ban 


44] can’t help feeling that there are 
a lot of people in Israel who still think 
Wagner lived in Berlin. . . and was a 


personal friend of Hitler’s.?? 


fried-like embodiment of the Wagnerian 
Teutonic ideal—was lionized annually at 
the Bayreuth festival and Wagner's music 
sometimes sounded in the death camps. 
That says more about Hitler than Wag- 
ner—who had by then been dead for a half 
century and was not respon 
sible for the misuse of his 
works by the Nazis. 

When Barenboim (an 
Israeli citizen born in Ar 
gentina) announced his 
plans, the most immediate 
outcry rose from a small 
but vocal minority of Jews 
for whom the 
Wagner and Hitler are in 
extricably linked. “Like it 
or not, Wagner is a symbol 








names ol 


of Nazism, as sure as the 
swastika is,” Avram 
Melamed, a violinist with 
the Israel Philharmonic 
Commented Barenboim at 
a post-cancellation press 
conference: “I can’t help feeling that there 
are a lot of people in Israel who still think 
Wagner lived in Berlin in 1942 and was a 
personal friend of Hitler's. We have to un- 
derstand those who make deep and horri- 
ble associations with Wagner, but no one 
has the right to prevent us.” 


said 
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And yet he was prevented. The episode 
does not speak well for Israeli claims of tol- 
erance and democracy. A decade ago, Zu- 
bin Mehta, the Israel Philharmonic’s mu- 
sic director, tried to perform a Wagner 
piece as an encore, but the music was 
shouted down by members of the 
audience. At that time, a poll of 
Philharmonic subscribers indi- 
cated that 86% wanted to hear 
Wagner. Just prior to the abor- 
tive Barenboim concert, the Phil- 
harmonic musicians voted 39 to 
12, with nine abstentions, to 
break the ban. 

Every major orchestra in the 
world performs Wagner, without 
whom nearly the entire history 
of 20th century music is incom- 
prehensible, including the works 
of such great Jewish composers 
as Mahler and Schoenberg. Nei- 
ther Mahler nor Schoenberg 
could be performed in Nazi Ger- 
many solely because they were 
Jews; should Wagner suffer, in 
principle, the same fate? 

It is not as if Wagner cannot 
be heard in Israel; the Symphony 
of Rishon Lezion, a Tel Aviv sub- 
urb, violated the taboo two years 
ago, to little or no outcry. And it 
is not as if the Nazis didn’t turn 
the works of other composers, 
such as Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony and Liszt's Les Preludes, into politi- 
cal totems as well. Yet Wagner's unique 
resonance continues to sound, louder and 
more forcefully than that of the others. 

Ultimately, the problem will solve it- 
self. Israel's burgeoning Sephardic popula- 
tion and the recent immi- 
grants from the former 
Soviet Union are trans- 
forming Israeli society, 
while the number of camp 
- survivors grows fewer each 
year. The grieving memo- 
ries, of course, will persist. 
But some day soon, the Is- 
rael Philharmonic will join 
the community of orches- 
tras and play The Ride of the 
Valkyries. 

Still, the Case of Wag 
ner (as Nietzsche dubbed 
it) remains open. We con- 
tinue to honor the music— 
power and majesty— 

even as we abhor aspects 
of the man. These aspects, however, are as 
dead as Wagner, buried with him behind 
Haus Wahnfried in Bayreuth. It is the mu- 
sic that lives on. The whole world realizes 
this. The Israelis should too. They should 


see that the flame that still burns so 
brightly gives out light, not heat. a 
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Giving Your 
Wallet a 
Workout 


High-tech inventors offer 
anew crop of elaborate— 
and expensive—gear 


Sport 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


or those with anything left to spend 

after the holiday excesses, what bet 

ter causes to spend it on than sport 
and fitness? Every year, the American de- 
sire to wed high-tech creativity with recre- 
ational activity intense—and 
the resulting gizmos grow more intriguing 
and elaborate. No innovation is safe from 
rethinking: last year’s air-filled running 
shoe, for example, is now competing against 
a new computer-designed number from 


grows more 


Puma that needs no laces, straps or Velcro 
fasteners. The Puma Disc tightens by means 
of an invisible system: a turn of the dial on 


the shoe’s tongue compresses connecting 
sleeves around it, making the shoe hug the 
particular shape of your foot. But such con 
venience items are overshadowed by ad- 
vances in big-ticket technology. Among 
other things, the latest in '90s high-tech gear 
promises to give you a full workout in less 
than five minutes; teach you how to climb a 
rock face in the rumpus room; shake, rattle 
and roll your way to fitness; and even take 
the hook out of your golf swing at home 
while facing some of the world’s most fam 
ous golf courses. In each case, the first in 
struction for users is simple: carry a big wal- 
let, make a muscle, then hand over weighty 
wads of cash a 





This large-scale, human-powered gyroscope was invente 
who wanted to put some variety into low-impact aerobic workouts. AS 


the other hand, Orbotron may not be a hit with people who get car sic 
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d by Chris Altare, a Winnetka, Calif., scientist 
-min. spin on the Orbotron—pushing or pulling 
with the arms, legs or torso—is equal to 30 min. of aerobics, Altare claims. Another benefit: no risk of floor burns. On 


k easily. The price: a dizzying $7,000. 














This is 
a bit like owning your own 
country club and costs not much 
less: $30,000. The system 
creates images of all 
18 holes at Pebble Beach or any 
of six other world-class courses. 
Infrared cameras and a computer 
track the golfer’s shot and show 
a moving image of the ball 
projected onto a screen made 
of heavy-duty mesh. 


Artist and body builder John 
Pitre of Los Angeles designed 
the curvilinear Range-of- 
Motion machine, but his 
guiding principle was not 
artistry; it was pure efficiency. 
Combining an Exercycle, 
rower and stair climber into 
one sleek frame, ROM can 
engage 55% of the body's 
muscles simultaneously. So 
perfectly attuned are the 
machine’s movements to 
human musculature, says 
Pitre, that 4 min. a day on 
either of the device’s two 
stations—one for the upper 
body and one for the lower— 
gives a workout equivalent to 
running a 6-min. mile. If time is 
money, ROM demands lots of 
one and not much of the other. 
Price: $10,400. 





Fixed indoor 
climbing walls are popular, but 
none have solved the problem of 
limited space as well as the 
Treadwall has. The 15-ft.-high 
device contains 30 ft. of movable 
panels covered with hand- and 
footholds. The panels rotate like a 
vertical treadmill to keep a 
climber no more than 3 ft. from 
the floor. The price tag: 
$11,000. 





ci 
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erhaps more than any other figure skater 
in history, Katarina Witt combines an 
athlete's ability and intensity with a per- 
former's style, grace and sex appeal. The 

OLS results have been spectacular: two 
Olympic gold medals, four world championships, six Euro 
pean titles and the hearts of fans around the world. 

At the 1988 Winter Games in Calgary, the battle 
between Witt and American Debi Thomas was ballyhooed 
like a heavyweight championship 
and watched by a worldwide 
television audience of millions. 
After winning the short program 
with a showstopping perfor- 
mance to a Broadway medley 
(right), Witt trailed Thomas with 
the free skate still to go. 

“The Battle of the Carmens,” 
with both women skating to 
music from Bizet’s famous 
opera, was a triumph for Witt. 
She ended her dramatic perfor 
mance lying on the ice as the 
dying courtesan. She arose to 
become the first woman since 
Sonja Henie with consecutive 
gold medals. 

Witt, 26, began her Olympic 


a 
journey 21 years ago in her \ 
hometown of Karl-Marx-Stadt, 











East Germany. After pestering 
her parents for permission, 
Witt began taking lessons on 
a rink adjacent to her kinder 


garten. Five years later she 





was discovered by Jutta 
Muller, the famed coach who had produced numer 
ous world and Olympic champions. 

Witt won her first European crown in 1983. A year 
later, the 18-year-old earned her 
first Olympic championship, 
skating to “Embraceable You” in 
Sarajevo. She was an immediate 
international sensation, as much 
for her cover-girl looks as 
her gold medal talent. An inter 
national outpouring of fan 
mail filled the bathtub in her 
family home. 

A month after gaining her sec 
ond gold medal in 1988, Witt won 
her fourth world championship 
and retired from amateur compe- 
tition to turn pro. “| was an 
athlete,” she says. “I proved | 
didn't win because | was just 
pretty. | was good too.” In fact, 


she was the best. 





Jan. 27 Issue: As a performer, Kata- 
rina Witt is conquering new arenas. 
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The Bete 
Noire of 
Feminism 


Cultural iconoclast CAMILLE PAGLIA 
likes to throw punches, both physical 
and verbal, against smug formulas and 
codes of political correctness 





By MARTHADUFFY PHILADELPHIA 


a i here is something in my book to offend abso- 





lutely everybody. | am proabortion, pro the le- 

gal use of drugs, propornography, child por- 
nography, snuff films. And I am going after these things 
until Gloria Steinem screams.” 

The speaker—at nonstop, sewing-machine speed—is 
Camille Paglia, contrarian academic and feminist béte 
noire, and her 1990 book, Sexual Personae: Art and Deca- 
dence from Nefertiti to Emily Dickinson ( Yale University 
Press), is the most explosive tome to emerge from academe 
in quite some time. The book is about many things—pagan- 
ism, pop culture, androgyny, sexual conflicts—but what has 
drawn the media with magnetic force is the author's con- 
tempt for modern feminists. Paglia writes with freshness 
and blithe arrogance, and she does not hesitate to hurl bra- 
zen insults. She accuses author Germaine Greer, for exam- 
ple, of becoming “a drone in three years,” sated with early 
success. Susan Sontag is another victim of celebrity. Prince- 
ton feminist Diana Fuss’s output is “just junk—appalling!” 

Along with the zingers, Paglia articulates positions that 
many people of both genders seem to want to hear these 
days. To them feminism has gone quite far enough, and 
they like Personae’s neoconservative cultural message: Men 
have done the work of civilization and can take credit for 
most of its glories. Women are powerful too, but as the in- 
choate forces of nature are powerful. Religion and mar- 
riage are historically the best defenses against chaos. 

Such theories have aroused profound displeasure 
among feminist authors. For one thing, as Teresa L. Ebert 
at the State University of New York, Albany, points out, 
they were caught napping by Paglia. “She wasn’t taken seri- 
ously, but her attacks are part of Ronald Reagan’s and 
Margaret Thatcher’s conservatism,” says Ebert. “They 
mean a backlash against women. Paglia is reviving old ste- 
reotypes with new energy.” Harvard's Helen Vendler says 
Paglia “lives in hyperbole. It is a level of discourse appro- 
priate to politics, sermons, headlines. She should be on talk 
shows, talking to Geraldo.” She probably will be. 

In fairness it should be said that nothing about Personae 





was calculated to bring its author notoriety. The book was 
rejected by an honor roll of prestigious publishers. But 
when success finally came, nine years after the manuscript 
was completed, the star was ready and waiting to be born. 
Personae climbed to seventh place on the paperback best- 
seller list, a true rarity for a scholarly book. 

Paglia is the new media princess, and acts the part. 
When she accepts a speaking engagement now, she gener- 
ally shows up with two massive bodyguards togged out in 
black leather jackets. She has been featured in the New Re- 
public, Playboy, New York, NYQ (for New York Queer), 
Russian, Japanese and French publications. 

One reason for her high profile is that Paglia has bristling 
opinions on subjects other than feminism—particularly edu- 
cation. She advocates a core curriculum based mostly on the 
classics and rails against what she considers politicized frills, 
such as most African-American studies and the currently 
chic French theorists Michel Foucault and Jacques Lacan. 
Never one to let consistency get in her way, Paglia has a 
strong libertarian streak—on subjects like pornography— 
that go straight to her ’60s coming-of-age. 

Loquacious is too impoverished a word to describe Pa- 
glia’s speaking style. She talks at triple speed, rarely even us- 
ing contractions, hurtling along in a grating pitch that comes 
perilously close to a cackle. Her aural punctuation is hilari- 
ous. A recent sro lecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was typical. Yuh? Yuh? O.K.? O.K.? peppered 
her speech, and the audience answered right back. 

Someone recently compared Paglia with Phyllis Schlaf- 
ly, and she was appalled. Despite all the brickbats, Paglia 
considers herself a lifelong feminist; Personae took shape 
when she read Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex and re- 
solved “to do something massive for women.” But Paglia 
believes the current movement has declined into smug for- 
mulas and codes of political correctness. “What began as a 


| movement of eccentric individualists has turned into an 


ideology that attracts weak personalities who are looking 
for something to believe in.” Or, she adds, someone to 
blame: to her, rape is a dreadful crime, but women who 
make their accusations years later—not to mention those 
who complain of date rape and sexual harassment—are de- 
luded. Anita Hill should have stepped forward at once 
when Clarence Thomas was offensive to her, she argues. 
“My feminism is, like, deal with it!” says Paglia. “Not ten 
years later.” 

Paglia’s ideal women are independent, like Amelia Ear- 
hart or Katharine Hepburn. She became obsessed with 
Earhart as a teenager and even wrote a book-length manu- 
script about her. Little Camille’s enthusiasms were some- 
thing her Italian immigrant parents fostered. Her father, a 
French professor at Le Moyne College in Syracuse, taught 
her to pursue goals aggressively. Today the daughter says 
ruefully, “He created a monster he couldn’t control.” 

She can’t remember a time when she was not scuffling 
with boys to be first in line. When she devoured books on an- 
cient Egypt, her father was gratified. But movies also held 
her in thrall. Paglia’s love affair with popular culture, which 
forms the forthcoming second volume of Personae, was al- 
ready blossoming when she was a child. “Egypt and Holly- 
wood were equivalent phenomena to me, equally rich and 
fabulous,” she says. Her father demurred. “He lectured me 
on Voltaire’s disapproval of actors,” Camille recalls, “and 
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this was the time when I was making my collection of 599 
Elizabeth Taylor pictures.” 

In 10th grade Paglia got her first taste of social ostracism 
and its consequences. Some of the pretty blonds in her class 
suddenly turned into bland, cliquish sorority queens. She 
was left behind as a tomboy with a serious case of ambition 


The lesson was not lost on her; to this day she sides fiercely 
with the outsider. 

She was class valedictorian at the State University of 
New York, Binghamton, in 1968, “when it was full of radi 
cals.” The students were throwing off "50s shackles and look 
ing to other cultures for solutions. The Doors’ battle cry, 
“We want the world, We want it now,” exhilarated Paglia 
After four restless years at Yale getting her Ph.D. in English, 
she found herself teaching at Bennington 

Her seven-year stint there was a series of explosions. For 
one thing, she is, as she says in a rare understatement, “phys 
ical.” Paglia throws punches. She kicks people twice her size 
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“What began asa 
movement of eccentric 
individualists has 
turned into an ideology 
that attracts weak 
personalities.” 


Once she even called the president of the col- 
lege to inform her that she was about to kick 
an obnoxious male student. Fine, said the 
president, who was new on the job and proba 
bly thinking in metaphors. Paglia landed one 
that sent the fellow sprawling in the cafeteria. 
Says the woman warrior: “Committees were 
always convening over me.” After leaving 
Bennington in 1979—one tiff too many—she 
struggled for a decade to support herself. 
Paglia usually refers to her private life as a 
disaster. Through the years she has had rela 
tionships with both women and men and fora 
while considered herself a lesbian. “But lesbi 
ans don’t like me,” she notes, in part because 
she insists that most women are bisexual, that 
the role of hormones accounts for an inevita- 
ble attraction between the sexes. Lately Pag- 
lia has been going out with men. But, she 
asks, “what man is going to take me serious 
ly? I'm not a nurturer. Men have flashes of 
ego and confidence followed by relapses 
They have to be stroked, and I don’t have that 
patience.” There is also the age problem. Re 
cently she dated men around her age, 44, but 
found them over the hill sexually. She would 
prefer younger men, but her pride restrains 
her. “Like there’s something faintly ridicu 
lous about Cher with that young guy: she 
looks like a dowager with a gigolo.” Some 





dowager 

Paglia will take next fall off from her ac 
ademic and speechifying schedule to get the 
second volume of Personae into shape. The 
book promises to be a whopper, the author's 
thoughts on a lifetime of blustery enthusi 
asm for popular culture, The sport section, for instance, 
will deal with baseball vs. football: Paglia is passionately 
in favor of the latter. Baseball she considers an academic 
pastime: “Wasp, cerebral, Protestant.” Football, on the 
other hand, she wishes she could have played: “The 
rhythms of my writing are high impact. Colleagues have 
seen my ability to look downficld and sce pockets of trou 
ble. And I hit them.’ 

What she will say about her beloved rock idols is less 
clear. Megasuccess may be poisoning them. She finds Mi- 
chael Jackson’s current album “appalling,” Prince a let 
down, Madonna drifting. “She wants to cover all frontiers, 
but she has very little talent for acting,” says one of the Mate- 
rial Girl’s most vocal fans. “O.K.?” 

O.K. But Paglia is determined to hit a few frontiers too 
Kafka once said “a book must be the ax for the frozen sea In 
side us.” Paglia wants to write that book—“not the Band- 
Aid, not the comforter, not the down quilt.” The ax = 
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Moonset? 


His followers liken the rise of 
Korean cleric Sun Myung 
Moon to the coming of the 
Messiah—and certainly he 
spends money like there’s no 
tomorrow. Rushing in where 
angels fear to invest, Moon’s 
Unification Church has 
poured manna into such pro- 
fitless enterprises as the con- 
servative Washington Times 
($800 million so far) and an 
idle Chinese auto plant ($250 
million). Now there appears 
to be a falloff in fresh con- 
verts, leading some Moon 
watchers to wonder, Does his 
church have a prayer? Banks 
in Seoul are cracking down 
on loans to the reverend’s 
empire as shares in Moon en- 
terprises have become the 
laughing stock of the South 





Net 
Profits 


The game is a fixture 
of every fractured- 
asphalt school yard in 
the country—but when 
hoop heroes KAREEM 
ABDUL-JABBAR and 
JULIUS ERVING bolt 
out of retirement on 
Feb. 28 for a night of 
one-on-one basketball, 
it will be anything but 
child’s play. In addition 
to vying for a six-figure 
prize, the fast forward 
Dr. J. owns the outfit 
that dreamed up the 
pay-per-view cable 
contest. Meanwhile, 
the illness of Magic 
Johnson has Abdul- 
Jabbar weighing a 
comeback to raise 
alms and awareness in 
the war on AIDS. His 
performance against 
Erving may decide 
whether b-ball’s top 
scorer returns to the 
courts. 


Korean exchange. But a PBS 
exposé airing this month, 
produced by video-gadfly 
Globalvision, suggests that, 
as has long been suspected, 
political power, not profit, is 
Moon’s goal—and that he is 
quietly achieving it. 
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People 


By MICHAEL QUINN 





thriller Deceived and the ro 


Hawnted 


He is one of filmdom’s finest 
comic actors. Come to think 
of it, so is she. But while 


mance/comedy/adventure 
Bird on a Wire—the bird in 
question turning out to be 
the one that gobbles. Now 








Steve Martin’s 1991 hits 
blitz (L.A. Story, Father of 
the Bride, Grand Canyon) 
has given him ample oppor- 
tunity to stop and smell the home—and ultimately the 
grosses, Goldie Hawn had to life—of architect Martin. 
overcome appearances In Producer Brian Grazer calls 
the decidedly unthrilling it “a funny Fatal Attraction.” 


Hawn hopes to bring down 
the house with Housesitter, 
in which she plays a con art- 
ist who commandeers the 


There Goes Rulin’ Ruben 


Singer RUBEN BLADES has conquered the Spanish-speaking 
world with his mix of salsa and social consciousness, and won 
over the rest of the globe with his movie roles. Now Blades faces 
the toughest audience yet—his 
native Panama, where last 
month Blades began investigat- 
ing a possible run for the Pana- 
manian presidency. While not 
formally declared, the Harvard- 
trained lawyer surely notices the 
piddling popularity of current 
President Guillermo Endara. 
Presidente Blades might not be 
music to the ears of the U.S. 
State Department, however. His 
song Tiburon compares interlop- 
ers in Latin America to a maraud- 
ing shark. 
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